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_ dwelt the hope that some day. . . he would strike it rich.’ ”’ 
—THE TIPSTER. 


* Alieays in his heart . . 





The. Tipster 
Pictures by W. R. Leigh 


By Edwin Lefevre 


ILMARTIN was still laughing 
(; professionally at the prospective 
buyer’s funny story when the 
telephone on his desk buzzed. He 
said, “‘Excuse me for a minute, old 
man,” to the customer—Hopkins, the 
manufacturer. 

‘“* Hello; who is this ?” he spoke into 
the transmitter. ‘‘Oh, how are you? 

-Yes—I was out—Is that so ?—Too 
bad—too bad—Yes; just my luck to 
be out. I might have known it—Do 
you think so ?—Well, then, sell the 
200 Occidental common—You know 
best— What about Trolley ? — Hold 
on ?—All right; just as you say—I 
hope so—I don’t like to lose, and— 
Ha! Ha!—I guess so—Good-bye.” 

“It’s my brokers,” explained Gil- 
martin, hanging up the receiver. “I'd 
have saved {100 if I had been here at 
half-past ten. They called me up to 
advise me to sell out, and the price is 
off over three points. I could have got 
out at a profit this morning; but, no 
sir, not I. I had to be away, trying to 
buy some camphor.” 

Hopkins was impressed. Gilmartin 
perceived it, and went on with an air 
of comical wrath which he thought 
was preferable to indifference: “ It 
isn’t the money I mind so much as the 
tough luck of it. I didn’t make my 
trade in camphor after all, and I lost 
in stocks, when, if I’d only waited five 
minutes more in the office, I'd have 


got the message from my brokers and - 


saved my hundred. Expensive, my 
time is, eh?” with a woful shake of 
the head. 

“‘But you’re ahead of the game, 
aren’t you?” asked the customer 
interestedly. 


I 


“Well, I guess yes. Just about 
12,000. 

That was more than Gilmartin had 
made; but having exaggerated, he 
immediately felt very kindly disposed 
towards the man he addressed. 

“Whew!” whistled Hopkins ad- 
miringly. Gilmartin experienced a 
great tenderness towards him. The 
lie was made stingless by the cus- 
tomer’s credulity. This brought a 
smile of subtle relief to Gilmartin’s 
lips. He wasa pleasant-faced, pleasant- 
voiced man of three-and-thirty. He 
breathed of health, contertment, neat- 
ness, and an easy conscience. Honesty 
and good nature shone in his eyes. 
People liked to shake hands with him. 
It made his friends talk of his lucky 
star, and they envied him. 

“TI bought this yesterday for my 
wife ; took it out of a little deal in 
Trolley,” he told Hopkins, taking a 
small jewel-box from one of the desk’s 
drawers. It contained a diamond ring, 
somewhat showy, but obviously quite 
expensive. Hopkins’s semi-envious ad- 
miration made Gilmartin add genially, 
‘What do you say to lunch? I feel I 
am entitled to a glass of ‘fiz’ to forget 
my bad luck of this morning.” Then, 
in an exaggeratedly apologetic tone, 
“Nobody likes to lose £100 on an 
empty stomach.” 

“She'll be delighted, of course,”’ 
said Hopkins, thinking of Mrs. Gil- 
martin. Mrs. Hopkins loved jewellery. 

““She’s the nicest little woman that 
ever lived. Whatever is mine is hers ; 
and what’s hers is her own. Ha! Ha! 
Ha! But,” becoming nicely serious, 
“all that I make out of the stock 
market I’m going to put away for her, 
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in her name. She can take better care 
of it than I; and, besides, she’s en- 
titled to it, anyhow, for being so nice 
to me.” 

That is how he told what a good 
hushand he was. He felt so pleased 
over it that he went on, sincerely re- 
gretful, “She’s away visiting friends 
or I’d ask you to dine with us.” And 
they went to a fashionable restaurant 
together. 

Day after day Gilmartin thought per- 
sistently that his office was too far from 
the Exchange. There came a week in 
which he could have made four very 
handsome “turns” had he but been in 
the brokers’ office. He was out on 
business for his firm, and when he re- 
turned the opportunity had _ gone, 
leaving behind vivid visions of what 
might have been; also the conviction 
that time, tide, and the ticker wait for 
no man. Instead of buying and selling 
quinine and balsams and essential oils 
for Maxwell and Kip, drug brokers and 


importers, he decided to make the buy- 
ing and selling of stocks and bonds his 


exclusive business. The hours were 
easy; the profits were great. He 
would make enough to live on. He 
would not let the Street take away 
what it had given. That was the great 
secret—to know when to quit! He 
would be content with a moderate 
amount, wisely invested in gilt-edged 
bonds. And then he would bid the 
Street good-bye forever. 

Force of long business custom and 
the indefinable fear of new ventures 
for a time fought successfully his in- 
creasing ticker fever. But one day his 
brokers wished to speak to him, to 
urge him to sell out his entire holdings, 
having been advised of an epoch-making 
resolution of Congress. They had re- 
ceived the news in advance from a 
Washington customer. Other brokers 
had important connections in the 
Capital, and, therefore, there was no 
time to lose. They dared not assume 
the responsibility of selling him out 


without his permission. Five minutes 
—five eternities !|—passed before they 
could talk by telephone with him; and 
when he gave his order to sell, the 
market had broken five or six points. 
The news was “out.” The news 
agencies’ slips were in the brokers’ 
offices and half of Wall Street knew. 
Instead of being among the first ten 
sellers, Gilmartin was among the second 


hundred. 
II 


The clerks gave him a farewell 
dinner. All were there, even the head 
office-boy, to whom the ten-shilling 
subscription was no light matter. The 
man who probably would succeed Gil- 
martin as manager, Jenkins, acted as 
toast-master. He made a witty speech 
which ended with a neatly-turned com- 
pliment. Moreover, he seemed sincerely 
sorry to bid good-bye to the man whose 
departure meant promotion — which 
was the nicest compliment of all. And 
the other clerks—old Williamson, long 
since ambition-proof; and young Hardy, 
bitten ceaselessly by it ; and middle- 
aged Jameson, who knew he could run 
the business much better than Gil- 
martin; and Baldwin, who _ never 
thought of business in or out of the office 
—all told him how good he had been, 
and related corroborative anecdotes 
that made him blush and the others 
cheer; and how sorry they were that 
he would be with them no longer, but 
how glad that he was going to do so 
much better by himself; and they 
hoped he would not ‘‘ cut ” them when 
he met them after he had become a 
great millionaire. And Gilmartin felt 
his heart grow soft, and feelings not 
all of happiness came over him. Danny, 
the dean of the office-boys, whose sur- 
name was known only to the cashier, 
rose and said, in the tones of one speak- 
ing of a dear departed friend, ‘‘ He was 
the best man in the place. He always 
was all right.” Everybody laughed ; 
whereupon Danny went on, with a 
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defiant glare at the others, “ I’d work 
for him for nothin’ if he’d want me, in- 
stead of gettin’ two pound a week from 
any oneelse.” And when they laughed 
the harder at this, he said stoutly, 
“Yes, Iwould!” His eyes filled with 
tears at their incredulity, which he 
feared might be shared by Mr. Gil- 
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The Farewell Dinner. 


martin. But the toast-master arose 
very gravely and said, “ What’s the 
matter with Danny?” And all shouted 
in unison, “ He’s all right!” with a 
cordiality so heartfelt that Danny 
smiled and sat down, blushing happily. 
And crusty Jameson, who knew he 
could run the business so much better 


than Gilmartin, stood up—he was the 
last speaker—and began, “ In the ten 
years I’ve worked with Gilmartin we’ve 
had our differences and—well—I—well 
—er—oh, curse it!” He walked 
quickly to the head of the table and 
shook hands violently with Gilmartin 
for fully a minute, while all the others 
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looked on in silence. It was the way 
they, too, felt. 

Gilmartin had been eager to go to 
Wall Street. But this leave-taking 
made him sad. Theold Gilmartin who 
had worked with these men was no 
more, and the new Gilmartin felt sorry. 


He had never stopped to think how 
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much they cared for him nor, indeed, 
how very much he cared for them 
He told them, very simply, he did not 
expect ever again to spend such pleasant 
years anywhere as at the old office; 
and as for his spells of ill-temper—oh, 
yes, they needn’t shake their heads ; he 
knew he often was irritable—he had 
meant well and trusted they would for- 
give him. If he had his life to live 
over again he would try really to de- 
serve all that they had said of him on this 
evening. And he was very, very sorry 
to leave them. ‘‘ Very sorry, boys. 
Very sorry. Very sorry!” he finished 
lamely, with a wistful smile. He shook 
hands with each man—a strong grip, 
as though he were about to go on a 
journey from which he might never 
return—and in his heart there was a 
new doubt of .the wisdom of going to 
Wall Street. But it was too late to 
draw back. 

They escorted him to his house. 
They wished to be with him to the 
last possible minute. 


III 


Everybody in the drug trade seemed 
to think that Gilmartin was on the 
high road to fortune. Thoseold business 
acquaintances and former competitors 
whom he happened to meet in the street- 
cars or in the theatre lobbies always 
spoke to him as to a millionaire-to-be, 
in what they imagined was correct 
Wall Street jargon, to show him that 
they, too, knew something of the great 
game. But their efforts made him 
smile with a sense of superiority, at 
the same time that their admiration 
for his cleverness and their good- 
natured envy for his luck made his 
soul thrill joyously. Among his new 
friends in Wall Street, also, he found 
much to enjoy. The other customers 
—some of them very wealthy mhen— 
listened to his views regarding the 
market as attentively as he, later, felt 
it his polite duty to listen to theirs. 
"he brokers themselves treated him as 
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a “good fellow.” They cajoled him 
into trading often—every one hundred 
shares he bought or sold meant £3 to 
them—and when he won they praised 
his unerring discernment. When he 
lost they soothed him by scolding him 
for his recklessness—just as a mother 
will treat her three-year-old’s fall as a 
great joke in order to deceive the child 
into laughing at its misfortune. It 
was an average office with an average 
clientele. 

From ten to three they stood before 
the quotation board and watched 
a quick-witted boy chalk the price- 
changes which one or another of the 
customers read aloud from the tape as 
it came from the ticker. The higher 
stocks went the more numerous the 
custorners became, being allured in 
great flocks to the Street by the tales 
of their friends who had profited greatly 
by the rise. All were winning, for all 
were buying stocks in a bull market. 
They resembled each other marvellously, 
these men who differed so greatly in 
cast of features and complexion and 
age. Life to all of them was full 
of joy. The very tickersounded mirthful ; 
its clicking told of golden jokes. And 
Gilmartin and the other customers 
laughed heartily at the mildest of 
stories without even waiting for the 
point of the joke. At times their 
fingers clutched the air happily, as if 
they actually felt the good money the 
ticker was presenting tothem. They 
were all neophytes at the great game- 
lambkins who were bleating blithely to 
inform the world what clever and for- 
midable wolves they were. Some of 
them had sustained occasional losses, 
but these were trifling compared with 
their winnings. 

When the slump came, all were 
heavily committed to the bull side. It 
was a bad slump. It wasso unexpected 
—by the lambs—that all of them said, 
very gravely, it came like a thunder- 
clap out of a clear sky. While it 
lasted—that is, while the shearing of 
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Wats. 


** Afraid to look at the ticker, afraid to hear the prices shouted, yet hoping—for a miracle.” 


the flock was proceeding—it was very 
uncomfortable. Those same joyous, 
winning stock-gamblers, with beaming 
faces, of the week before, were fear- 
clutched, losing stock-gamblers, with 
livid faces, on what they afterwards 
called the day of the panic. It really 
was Only a slump, rather sharper than 
usual. Too many lambs had been 
over - speculating. The wholesale 
dealers in securities—and insecurities 
-held very little of their own wares, 
having sold them to the lambs, and 
wanted them back now—cheaper. The 
customers’ eyes, as on happier days, 
were intent on the quotation board. 
Their dreams were rudely shattered ; 


the fast horses some had all but bought 
joined the steam yachts others had 
almost chartered. Thebeautiful homes 
they had been building were torn down 
in the twinkling of an eye. And the 
demolisher of dreams and dwellings 
was the ticker, that instead of golden 
jokes was now clicking financial death. 

They could not take their eyes from 
the board before them. Their own 
ruin, told in mournful numbers by the 
little machine, fascinated them. To be 
sure, poor Gilmartin said, “I’ve changed 
my mind about Newport. I guess I'll 
spend the summer on my own Hotel de 
Roof!” And he grinned; but he 
grinned alone. Wilson, the dry-goods 
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man, who laughed so joyously at every- 
body’s jokes, was now watching, as if 
under a hypnotic spell, the lips of the 
man who sat on the high stool beside 
the ticker and called out the prices to 
the quotation boy. Now and again 
Wilson’s own lips made curious grim- 
aces, as if speaking to himself. Brown, 
the slender, pale-faced man, was out- 
side in the hall, pacing to and fro. All 
was lost, including honour. And he 
was afraid to look at the ticker, afraid 
to hear the prices shouted, yet hoping 
—for a miracle. Gilmartin came out 
from the office, saw Brown, and said, 
with sickly bravado, “I held out as long 
as I could. But they got my ducats. 
A sporting life comes high, I tell you.” 
But Brown did not heed him, and Gil- 
martin pushed the elevator button 


impatiently and cursed at the delay. 
Not only had he lost the “ paper” 
profits he had accumulated during the 
bull market, but allhis savings of years 
had crumbled away beneath the strokes 


of the ticker that day. It was the 
same with all. They would not take 
a small loss at first, but had held on, in 
the hope of a recovery that would “let 
them out even.” And prices had sunk 
and sunk until the loss was so great 
that it seemed only proper to hold on, 
if need be a year, for sooner or later 
prices must come back. But the break 
“shook them out,” and prices went 
just so much lower because so many 
people had to sell, whether they would 
or not. 
IV 

After the slump most of the 
customers returned to their legitimate 
business sadder, but, it is to be feared, 
not much wiser men. Gilmartin, after 
the first numbing shock, tried to learn 
of fresh opportunities in the drug 
business. But his heart was not in his 
search. There was the shame of confess- 
ing defeat in Wall Street so soon after 
leaving; but far stronger than this was 
the effect of the poison of gambling. If 


it was bad enough to be obliged to 
begin lower than he had been at Max- 
well and Kip’s, it was worse to con- 
demn himself to long weary years of 
work in the drug business when his 
reward, if he remained strong and 
healthy, would consist merely in being 
able to save a few thousands. But a 
ew lucky weeks in the stock market 
would win him back all he had lost— 
and more. 

He should have begun in a small way 
while he was learning to speculate. 
He saw it now very clearly. Every 
one of his mistakes had been due to 
inexperience. He had imagined he 
knew the market. But it was only now 
that he really knew it, and therefore it 
was only now, after the slump had taught 
him so much, that he could reasonably 
hope to succeed. His mind, brooding 
over his losses, definitely dismissed as 
futile the resumption of the purchase 
and sale of drugs, and dwelt per- 
sistently on the sudden acquisition of 
stock-market wisdom. Properly ap- 
plied, this wisdo.. ought to mean 
much to him. Ina few weeks he was 
again spending his days before the 
quotation board, gossiping with those 
customers who had survived, giving 
and receiving advice. And, as time 
passed, the grip of Wall Street on his 
soul grew stronger until it strangled all 
other aspirations. He could talk, 
think, dream of nothing but stocks. 
He could not read the newspapers 
without thinking how the market 
would “take” the news contained 
therein. If a huge refinery burned 
down, with a loss to the trust ot 
£800,000, he sighed because he had 
not foreseen the catastrophe and had 
sold sugar short. If a strike by the 
men of the Suburban Trolley Com- 
pany led to violence and destruction of 
life and property, he cursed an unre- 
lenting fate because he had not had 
the prescience to “put out” a thou- 
sand shares of the stock. He con- 
stantly calculated to the last fraction 
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of a point how much money he would 
have made if he had sold short- just 
before the calamity at the very top 
prices and had covered his stock at 
the bottom. The atmosphere of the 





lived in the district where men do not 
say ‘“‘ Good-morning,” on meeting one 
another, but, ‘‘ How’s the market ?” 
or, when one asks, ‘‘ How do you 
feel ?”’ receives for an answer, ‘‘ Bull- 


i] 


“+7 don’t THINK it’s going up; I KNow it’s going up!’” 


Street, the odour of speculation, sur- 
rounded him on all sides, enveloped 
him like a fog, through which the 
things of the outside world appeared 
as though seen through a veil. He 
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ish!” or “‘ Bearish!” instead of a re- 
ply regarding the state of health. 

At first, after this fatal slump, Gil- 
martin importuned his brokers to let 
him speculate on credit, in a small 
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way. They did. They were kindly 
enough men and sincerely wished to 
help him. But luck ran against him. 
With the obsession of unsuperstitious 
gamblers he insisted on fighting fate. 
He was a bull in a bear market; and 
the more he lost the more he thought 
the inevitable “rally” in prices was 
due. He bought in expectation of it, 
and lost again and again, until he 
owed the brokers a greater sum than 
he could possibly pay; and they re- 
fused point blank to give him credit for 
another penny, disregarding the vehe- 
ment entreaties to buy a last hundred, 
just one more chance—the last, be- 
cause he would be sure to win. And, 
of course, the long-expected happened, 
and the market went up with a rapidity 
that made the Street blink ; and Gil- 
martin figured that had not the 
brokers refused his last order, he 
would have made enough to pay 
off the indebtedness and have left, 
in addition, £590; for he would 


have “ pyramided”’ on the way up. 
He showed the brokers his figures, 
accusingly, and they had some words 


about it, and he left the office, 
almost tempted to sue the firm 
for conspiracy with intent to defraud, 
but decided that it was “another of 
luck’s stockdolagers,” and let it go at 
that, gambler like. 

When he returned to the brokers’ 
office the next day, he began to specu- 
late in the only way he could—vicari- 
ously. Smith, for instance, who was 
long of 500 St. Paul at 125, took less 
interest in the dea] than did Gilmartin, 
who thenceforth assiduously studied 
the news-slips and sought information 
on St. Paul all over the Street, listen- 
ing thrillingly to tips and rumours 
regarding the stock, suffering keenly 
when the price declined, laughing and 
chirruping blithely if the quotations 
moved upward, exactly as though it 
were his own stock. In a measure it 
was as an anodyne to his ticker fever. 
Indeed, in some cases his interest was 
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so poignant and his advice so frequent 
—he would speak of our deal—that 
the lucky winner gave him a small 
share of his spoils, which Gilmartin 
accepted without hesitation—he was 
beyond pride wounding—and promptly 
used to back some miniature deal of 
his own on the Consolidated Exchange 
or even in “ Percy’s,” a dingy little 
bucket-shop, where they took orders 
for two shares of stock on a margin 
of one per cent.; that is, where 
a man could bet as little as ten 
shillings. 

Later, it often came to pass that 
Gilmartin would borrow a few shillings 
when the customers were not trading 
actively. The amounts he borrowed 
diminished by reason of the in- 
creased frequency of their refusals. 
Finally, he was asked to stay away 
from the office where once he had 
been an honoured and pampered 
customer. 

He became a Wall Street “has 
been” and could be seen daily on New 
Street, back of the Consolidated Ex- 
change, where the “ put” and “ call” 
brokers congregate. The tickers in 
the saloons near by fed his gambler’s 
appetite. From time to time luckier 
men took him into the same be-tickered 
saloons, where he ate at the free-lunch 
counters and drank beer and talked 
stocks and listened to the lucky 
winners’ narratives with lips tremulous 
with readiness to smile and grimace. 
At times the gambler in him would 
assert itself, and he would tell the lucky 
winners wrathfully how the stock he 
wished to buy, but couldn’t, the week 
before, had risen eighteen points. But 
they, saturated with their own ticker 
fever, would nod absently, their souls’ 
eyes fixed on some quotation-to-be ; 
or they would not nod at all, but in 
their eagerness to look at the tape from 
which they had been absent two long 
minutes, would leave him without a 
single word of consolation or even of 
farewell. 
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One day in New Street he overheard 
a very well-known broker tell another 
that Mr. Sharpe was “‘ going to move up 
Pennsylvania Central right away.” 
The overhearing of the conversation 
was a bit of rare good luck that raised 
Gilmartin from his sodden apathy and 
made him hasten to his brother-in-law, 
who kept a grocery store in Brooklyn. 
He implored Griggs to go to a broker 
and buy as much Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral as he could—that is, if he wished 
to live in luxury the rest of his life. Sam 
Sharpe was going to put it up. Also, 
he borrowed two pounds. 

Griggs was tempted. He debated 
with himself for many hours, and at 
length yielded, with misgivings. He 
took his savings and bought one hun- 
dred shares of Pennsylvania Central at 
64, and began to neglect his business 
in order to study the financial pages 
of the newspapers. Little by little 
Gilmartin’s whisper set in motion 
within him the wheels of a ticker that 
printed on his day-dreams the mark of 
money. His wife, seeing him pre- 
occupied, thought business was bad ; 
but Griggs denied it, confirming her 
worst fears. Finally he had a tele- 
phone put in his little shop, to be able 
to talk to his brokers. 

Gilmartin, with the two pounds he 
had borrowed, promptly bought ten 
shares in a bucket-shop at 632; the 
stock promptly went to 623; he was 
promptly “ wiped,” and the stock 
promptly went back to 644. 

On the next day a fellow customer 
of the Gilmartin of old days invited 
him to haveadrink. Gilmartin resen- 
ted the man’s evident prosperity. He 
felt indignant at the ability of the other 
to buy hundreds of shares. But the 
liquor soothed him, and in a burst of 
wild remorse he said to Smithers, after 
an apprehensive look about him, as if he 
feared someone might overhear, ‘‘ I'll 
tell you something, on the dead q. t., 
for your own benefit.” 


“‘ Fire away.” 

‘** Pa. Cent. is going "way up.” 

“Yes?” said Smithers, calmly. 

“Yes ; it will cross par sure.” 

‘“Umph!” between munches of a 
sandwich. 

“Yes. Sam Sharpe told” —Gilmartin 
was on the point of saying a “friend 
of mine,” but caught himself and went 
on impressively—‘‘ told me yesterday 
to buy Pa. Cent. as he had accumulated 
his full line, and was ready to whoop 
it up. And you know what Sharpe is,” 
he finished, as if he thought Smithers 
was familiar with Sharpe’s powers. 

“Is that so?” nibbled Smithers. 

““ Why, when Sharpe makes up his 
mind to put up a stock, as he intends 
to do with Pa. Cent., nothing on earth 
can stop him. He told me he would 
make it cross par- within sixty days. 
This is no hearsay; notip. It’s cold 
facts. I don't hear it’s going up; I 
don’t think it’s going up; I know it’s 
going up. Understand?” And he 
shook his right forefinger with a 
hammering motion. 

In less than five minutes Smithers 
was so wrought up that he bought five 
hundred shares, and promised solemnly 
not to “‘ take his profits,” 7.¢., sell out, 
until Gilmartin said the word. Then 
they had another drink and another 
look at the ticker. 

“You want to keep in touch with 
me,” was Gilmartin’s parting shot. 
“T’ll tell you what Sharpe tells me. 
But you must keep it quiet,” with a 
sidewise nod that pledged Smithers to 
honourable secrecy. 

Had Gilmartin met Sharpe face to 
face, he would not have known who 
was before him. 

Shortly after he left Smithers he 
button-holed another acquaintance, 
a young man who thought he knew 
Wall Street, and therefore had a hobby 
—manipulation. No one could induce 
him to buy stocks by telling him how 
well the companies were doing, how 
bright the prospects, etc. That was 
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Ie lenged to rush to his old associates, to speak to 
the old Gilmartin.” 


bait for ‘‘suckers,” not for clever 
young stock operators. But any one, 
even a stranger, who said that “ they” 
—the perennially mysterious “ they,” 
the “big men,” the mighty ‘ manipu- 
lators,”*whose lives were one prolonged 
conspiracy to pull the wool over the 
public’s eyes—‘“ they” were going to 
‘jack up” these or the other shares 
was welcomed and his advice acted 
upon. Young Freeman _ believed in 
nothing but “their” wickedness and 
“their” power to advance or depress 
stock values at will. Thinking of his 


wisdom had 
given him a 
chronic 
sneer. 
“You’re 
just the man 
I was look- 
ing for,” 
said Gil- 
martin, who 
had not 
thought of 
the young 
man at all. 
“* Are you 
deputy sheriff ? ” 
“No.” A slight pause, 
for oratorical effect. “I 
had a long talk with Sam 
to-day.” 
“What Sam ?” 
“Sharpe. The old boy 
sent for me. He was in 
mighty good humour, too. 
Tickled to death. He 
might well be—he’s got 
* sixty thousand shares of 
Pennsylvania Central. And 
there’s going to be from 
fifty to sixty points profit 
in it.” ~ 
“*H’m!” sniffed Freeman 
sceptically, yet impressed 
by the change in Gilmartin’s 
them. . to be attitude, from the money- 
borrowing humility of the 
previous week to the confi- 
dent tone of a man with a straight tip. 
Sharpe was notoriously kind to his old 
friends—rich or poor. 

“IT was there when the papers were 
signed,” Gilmartin said hotly. “ I was 
going to leave the room, but Sam told 
me I needn’t. I can’t tell you what it 
is about; really I can’t. But he’s 
simply going to put the stock above 
par. It’s 644 now, and you know and 
I know that by the time it is 75 the 
newspapers will all be talking about 
inside buying; and at 85 everybody 
will want to buy it on account of im- 
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portant developments; and at 95 there 
will be millions of bull tips on it and 
rumours of increased dividends, and 
people who would not look at it thirty 
points lower will rush in and buy it 
by the bushel. Let me know who is 
manipulating a stock, and hang divi- 
dends and earnings. Them’s my 
sentiments,” with a final hammering 
nod, as if driving in a profound truth. 

“Same here,” assented Freeman 
cordially. He was attacked on his 
vulnerable side. 

Strange things happen in Wall Street. 
Sometimes tips come true. It so 
proved in this case. Sharpe started the 
stock upward brilliantly—the move- 
ment became historic in the Street— 
and Pa. Cent. soared dizzily, and all 
the newspapers talked of it, and the 
public went mad over it, and it touched 
80 and 85 and 88 and higher, and then 
Gilmartin made his brother-in-law sell 
out, also Smithers and Freeman. 
Their profits were:—Griggs, {600 ; 
Smithers, £3,020; Freeman, £550. 


Gilmartin made them give him a good 


percentage. He had no trouble with 
his brother-in-law. Gilmartin told him 
it was an inviolable Wall Street custom, 
and so Griggs paid, with an air of 
much experience in such matters. 
Freeman’ was more or less grateful. 
But Smithers met Gilmartin, and, full 
of his good luck, repeated what he had 
told a dozen men within the hour, “I 
did a dandy stroke the other day. Pa. 
Cent. looked to me like higher prices, 
and I bought a wad of it. I’ve cleaned 
up a tidy sum,” and he looked proud 
of his own penetration. He really had 
forgotten that it was Gilmartin who had 
given him the tip. But not so Gil- 
martin, who retorted witheringly : 

“‘ Well, I’ve often heard of folks that 
you put into good things and they 
make money, and afterwards they come 
to you and tell how smart they were to 
hit it right. But you can’t work that on 
me. I’ve got witnesses.” 

‘* Witnesses?” echoed Smithers, 


cheap. He remembered. 

“Yes, wit-ness-es,”” mimicked Gil- 
martin scornfully. ‘‘ I told you about 
it. I all but had to get on my knees 
to make you buy it. And I told you 
when to sell it, too. The information 
came to me straight from _head- 
quarters, and you got the use of it, and 
now the least you can do is to give me 
£500. 

In the end he accepted {160. He 
told mutual friends that Smithers had 
cheated him. 


looking 


VI 

It seemed as though the regeneration 
of Gilmartin had been achieved when 
he changed his shabby raiment for 
expensive clothes. He paid his trades- 
men’s bills and moved into better 
quarters. He spent his money as 
though he had made millions. One 
week after he had closed out the deal 
his friends would have sworn Gilmartin 
had always been prosperous. That 
was his exterior. His inner self re- 
mained the same—a gambler. He 
began to speculate again, in the office 
of Freeman’s brokers. 4.12 

At the end of the second month he 
had lost not only the £240 he had 
deposited with the firm, but an addi- 
tional {50 he had given his wife, and 
had been obliged to ‘‘ borrow” back 
from her, despite her warning that he 
would lose it. This time the slump 
was really unexpected by all, even by 
the magnates—the mysterious and all- 
powerful ‘‘they” of Freeman’s— so 
that the loss of the second fortune did 
not reflect on Gilmartin’s ability as a 
speculator, but on his luck. As a 
matter of fact, he had been too careful, 
and had sinned from over-timidity at 
first, only to plunge later and lose all. 

As the result of much thought about 
his losses, Gilmartin became a pro- 
fessional tipster. To let others specu- 
late for him seemed the only sure way 
of winning. He began by advising ten 
victims—he learned in time to call 
them clients—to sell Steel Rod pre- 
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ferred, each man one hundred shares ; 
and to a second ten he urged the pur- 
chase of the same quantity of the same 
stock. To all he advised taking four 
points profit. Not all followed his 
advice, but the seven clients who sold 
it made between them nearly £600 
over night. His percentage amounted 
to £57. Six bought, and, when they 
lost, he told them confidentially how 
the treachery of a leading member of 
the pool had obliged the pool managers 
to withdraw their support from the 
stock temporarily, hence the decline. 
They grumbled, but he assured them 
that he himself had lost nearly £320 of 
his own on account of the traitor. 

For some months Gilmartin made a 
fair living, but business became very 
dull. People learned to fight shy of his 
tips. The persuasiveness was gone 
from his inside news and from his con- 
tidential advice from Sharpe, and from 
his beholding with his own eyes the 
signing of epoch-making documents. 
Had he been able to make his cus- 
tomers alternate their winnings and 
losses, he might have kept his trade. 
But, for example, ‘‘ Dave” Rossiter, 
in Stuart and Stern’s office, stupidly 
received the wrong tip six times in 
succession. It wasn’t Gilmartin’s fault, 
but Rossiter’s bad luck. 

At length, failing to get enough 
clients in the ticker district itself, Gil- 
martin was forced to advertise in an 
afternoon paper six times a week, and 
in the Sunday edition of one of the 
leading morning dailies. The adver- 
tisement ran like this: 

WE MAKE MONEY 
for our investors by the best system ever devised 
Deal with genuine experts. Two methods of 
operating — one speculative, the other insures 


absolute safety. 
NOW 


is the time to invest in a certain stock for ten 

points sure profit. Three points margin will 

carry it. Remember how correct we have been 

on other stocks. Take advantage of this move. 
[OWA MIDLAND. 


Big movement coming in this stock. It's very 


near at hand. Am waiting daily for word. Will 
get it in time. Splendid opportunity to make big 
money. 

CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION. 


Private secretary of banker and stock operator of 
world-wide reputation has valuable information. 
I don’t wish your money. Use your own broker 
All I want is a share of what you will surely make 
if you follow my advice. 

WILL ADVANCE £8 PER SHARE. 


A fortune to be made in arailroad stock. Deal pend- 
ing which will advance same {£8'per share within 
three months. Am in position to keep informed 
as to developments and the operations of a pool. 
Parties who will carry for me one hundred shares 
with a New York Stock Exchange house will 
receive the full benefit of information. Invest- 
ment safe and sure. Highest references given. 

He prospered amazingly. Answers 
came to him from furniture dealers on 
Fourth Avenue, and dairymen up the 
State, and fruit growers in Delaware, 
and factory workers in Massachusetts, 
and electricians in New Jersey, and 
coal miners in Pennsylvania, and shop- 
keepers and physicians and plumbers 
and undertakers in towns and cities 
near and far. Every morning Gilmartin 
telegraphed to scores of people —at 
their expense—-to sell, and to scores of 
others to buy the same stocks. And 
he claimed his commission from the 
winners. 

Little by little his savings grew, and 
with them grew his desire to speculate 
on his own account. It made him 
irritable not to gamble. 

He met Freeman one day in one of 
his dissatisfied moods. Out of polite- 
ness he asked the young cynic the 
universal query of the street: ‘‘ What 
do you think of ’em?” He meant 
stocks. 

“What difference does it make what 
I think?” sneered Freeman with proud 
humility. ‘I’m nobody.” But he 
looked as if he did not agree with him- 
self. 

“What do you know?” pursued 
Gilmartin mollifyingly. 

‘1 knowenough to be long of Gotham 
Gas. I just bought a thousand shares 
at 180.” He really had bought a hun- 
dred only. 
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“What on?” 

‘*On information. I got it ‘straight 
from a director of the company. Look 
here, Gilmartin, I'm pledged to secrecy. 
But for your own benefit I’ll just tell 
you to buy all the Gas you possibly can 
carry. The deal is on. I know that 
certain papers were signed last night, 
and they are almost ready to spring it 
on the public. They haven’t got all 
the stock they want. When they get 
it, look out for fireworks.” 

Gilmartin did not perceive any re- 
semblarce between Freeman’s tips and 
his own. He said hesitatingly, as 
though ashamed of his timidity, ‘‘ The 
stock seems pretty high at 180.” 

** You won’t think so when it sells at 
250. Gilmartin, I don’t hear this; I 
don’t think it; I know it.” 

“All right; [’m in,” said Gilmartin 
jovially. . He felt a sense of emancipa- 
tion now that he had made up his 
mind to resume his speculating. He 


took every cent of the £180 he had made 


from telling people the same things 
that Freeman told him now, and bought 
a hundred Gotham Gas at £37 a share. 
Also he telegraphed to all his clients to 
plunge in the stock. 

It fluctuated between 184 and 186 
for a fortnight. Freeman daily asseve- 
rated that “they” were accumulating 
the stock. But one fine day the direc- 
tors met, agreed that business was bad, 
and, having sold out most of their own 
holdings, decided to reduce the dividend 
rate from the usual eight to six per 
cent. Gotham Gas broke seventeen 
points in ten short minutes. Gilmartin 
lost all he had. He found it impossible 
to pay for his advertisements. The 
telegraph companies refused to accept 
any more “ collect’? messages. This 
deprived Gilmartin of his income as a 
tipster. Griggs had kept on speculat- 
ing, and had lost all his money and 
his wife’s in a little deal in Iowa Mid- 
land. All that Gilmartin could hope 
to get from him was an occasional 
invitation to dinner. Mrs. Gilmartin, 


after they were dispossessed for non- 
payment of rent, left her husband and 
went to Newark to live with a sister, 
who did not like Gilmartin. 

His clothes became shabby and his 
meals irregular. But always in his 
heart, as abiding as an inventor’s faith 
in himself, there dwelt the hope that 
some day, somehow, he would “ strike 
it rich ” in the stock market. 

One day he borrowed £1 from a man 
who had made one thousand in Cos- 
mopolitan Traction. The stock, the 
man said, had only begun to go up, and 
Gilmartin believed it, and bought five 
shares in “Percy’s,” his favourite 
bucket-shop. The stock began to rise 
slowly but steadily. The next after- 
noon “ Percy’s” was raided, the pro- 
prietor having disagreed with the police 
as to price. 

Gilmartin lingered about New Street, 
talking with other customers of the 
raided bucket-shop, discussing whether 
or not it was a “put up job” of old 
Percy himself, who, it was known, had 
been losing money to the crowd for 
weeks past. One by one the victims 
went away, and at length Gilmartin 
left the ticker district. He walked 
slowly down Wall Street, then turned 
up William Street, thinking of his luck. 
Cosmopolitan Traction had certainly 
looked like higher prices. Indeed, it 
seemed to him that he could almost 
hear the stock shouting articulately, 
“Im going up right away, right away !” 
If somebody would buy a thousand 
shares and agree to give him the pro- 
fits on a hundred—on ten—on one! 

But he had not even his car-fare. 
Then he remembered that he had not 
eaten breakfast. It did him no good to 
remember it now. He would have to 
get his dinner from Griggs. 

‘*“ Why,” Gilmartin told himself with 
a burst of curious self-contempt, ‘I 
can’t even get a cup of coffee!” 

He raised his head and looked 
about him to find how insignificant 
a restaurant it was in which he could 
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not even get a cup of coffee! He 
had reached Maiden Lane. As 
his glance ran up and down the 
north side of that street it was arrested 
by the sign: 
MAXWELL AND KIP 

At first he felt but vaguely what it 
meant. It had grown unfamiliar with 
absence. The clerks were coming out. 
Jameson, looking crustier than ever, as 
though he were for ever thinking how 
much better than Jenkins he could 
run the business; Danny, some inches 
taller, no longer an office-boy, but 
spick and span in a blue serge suit 
and a necktie of the latest style, 
exhaling health and_ correctness; 
Williamson, grown very grey, and 
showing on his face thirty years of 
routine; Baldwin, happy as of yore at 
the ending of the day’s work, and 
smiling at the words of Jenkins—Gil- 
martin’s successor—who wore an air 
of authority, of the habit of command, 
which he had not known in the old 
days. Of a sudden Gilmartin was in 
the midst of his old life. He saw all 
that he had been, all that he might 
still be. And he was overwhelmed. 
He longed to rush to his old associ- 


ates, to speak to them, to shake hands 
with them, to be the old Gilmartin. 
He was about to step towards Jen- 
kins, but stopped abruptly. His 
clothes were shabby and he felt 
ashamed. But, he apologised to him- 
self, he could tell them how he had 
made a hundred thousand and had 
lost it. And he even might borrow a 
few shillings from Jenkins. 

Gilmartin turned on his heel with a 
sudden impulse and walked away from 
Maiden Lane quickly. All that he 
thought now was that he would not 
have them see him in his plight. He 
felt the shabbiness of his clothes with- 
out looking at them. As he walked, a 
great sense of loneliness came over him. 

He was back in Wall Street. At the 


head of the Street was old Trinity; to 
the right the sub-Treasury ; to the left 
the Stock Exchange. 
From Maiden Lane to the Lane of 
the Ticker—such had been his life. 
“If I could only buy some Cosmo- 
politan Traction!” he said. Then he 


walked forlornly northward to the 
great Bridge, on his way to Brooklyn 
to eat with Griggs, the ruined grocery- 
man. 














Where -the Trail Forks 


By Jack London 


Must I, then, must I, then, now leave this town— 
And you, my love, stay here? 
Schwabian Folk-song. 


HE singer, clean-faced and cheery- 
eyed, bent overand added water 
toa pot of simmering beans, and 

then, rising,.a stick of firewood in hand, 
drove back the circling dogs from the 
grub-box and cooking-gear. He was 
blue of eye, and his long hair was 
golden, and it was a pleasure to look 
upon his lusty freshness. A new moon 
was thrusting a dim horn above the 
white line of close-packed snow-capped 
pines which ringed the camp and 
segregated it fromallthe world. Over- 
head, so clear it was and cold, the stars 
danced with quick, pulsating move- 
ments. To the south-east an evanescent 
greenish. glow heralded the opening 
revels of the aurora borealis. Two men, 
in the immediate foreground, lay upon 
the bearskin which was their bed. 
Between the skin and naked snow was 
a six-inch layer of pine boughs. The 
blankets were rolled back. For shelter, 
there was a, fly at their backs—a sheet 
of canvas stretched between two trees 
and angling at forty-five degrees. This 
caught the radiating heat from the fire 
and flung it down upon the skin. 
Another man sat on asled, drawn close 
to the blaze, mending moccasins. To 
the right, a heap of frozen gravel and a 
rude windlass denoted where they 
toiled each day in dismal groping for 
the pay-streak. To the left, four pairs 
of snow-shoes stood erect, showing 
the mode of travel which obtained when 
the stamped snow of the camp was left 
behind. 

That Schwabian folk-song sounded 
strangely pathetic under the cold 
northern stars, and did not do the men 
good who lounged about the fire after 
the toil of the.day. It put a dull ache 
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into their hearts, and a yearning which 
was akin to belly-hunger, and sent their 
souls questing southward across the 
divides to the sun-lands. 

“ For the love of God, Sigmund, shut 
up!” expostulated one of the men. His 
hands were clenched painfully, but he 
hid them from sight in the folds of the 
bearskin upon which he lay. 

‘** And what for, Dave Wertz?” Sig- 
mund demanded. ‘“ Why shall I not 
sing when the heart is glad?” 

** Because you’ve got no call to, 
that’s why. Look about you, man, and 
think of the grub we've been defiling 
our bodies with for the last twelve- 
month, and the way we’ve lived and 
worked like beasts!” 

Thus abjured, Sigmund, the golden- 
haired, surveyed it all, and the frost- 
rimmed wolf-dogs and the vapour 
breaths of the men. ‘ And why shall 
not the heart be glad?” he laughed. 
“Tt is good; it is all good. As for the 
grub—” he doubled up his arm and 
caressed the swelling biceps. “ And if 
we have lived and worked like beasts, 
have we not been paid like kings? 
Twenty dollars to the pan the streak is 
running, and we know it to be eight 
feet thick. It is another Klondike— 
and we know it—Jim Hawes there, by 
your elbow, knows it and complains 
not. And there’s Hitchcock! He sews 
moccasins like an old woman, and 
waits against the time. Only youcan’t 
wait and work until the wash-up in the 
spring. Then we shall all be rich, rich 
as kings, only you cannot wait. You 
want to go back to the States. So do 
I, and I was born there, but I can wait, 
when each day the gold in the pan 
shows up yellow as butter in the churn- 
ing. But you want your good time, 
and, like a child, you cry for it now. 
Bah! Why shall I not sing: 
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In a year, in a year, when the grapes are ripe, 
I shall stay no more away. 

Then if you still are true, my love, 
It will be our wedding day. 

In a year, in a year, when my time is past, 
Then I'll live in your love for aye. 

Then if you still are true, my love, 
It will be our wedding day. 


The dogs, bristling and growling, 
drew in closer to the firelight. There 
was a monotonous crunch-crunch of 
webbed shoes, and between each crunch 
the dragging forward of the heel of the 
shoe like the sound of sifting sugar. 
Sigmund broke off from his song to 
hurl oaths and firewood at the animals. 
Then the light was parted by a fur- 
clad figure, and an Indian girl slipped 
out of the webs, threw back the hood 
of her squirrel-skin parka, and stood in 
their midst. Sigmund and the men on 
the bearskin greeted her as ‘‘ Sipsu,” 
with the customary “Hello,” but 
Hitchcock made room on the sled that 
she might sit beside him. 

“And how goes it, Sipsu?” he 
asked, talking, after her fashion, in 
broken English and bastard Chinook. 
“Is the hunger still mighty in the 
camp? and has the witch doctor yet 
found the cause wherefore game is 
scarce and no moose in the land ?” 

“Yes; even so. There is little 
game, and we prepare to eat the dogs. 
Also has the witch doctor found the 
cause of all this evil, and to-morrow 
will he make sacrifice and cleanse the 
camp.” 

** And what does the sacrifice chance 
to be ?—a new-born babe or some poor 
devil of a squaw, old and shaky, who is 
a care to the tribe and better out of 
the way?” 

*“It chanced not that wise; for the 
need was great,-and he chose none 
other than the chief's daughter; none 
other than I, Sipsu.” 

“Hell!” The word rose slowly to 
Hitchcock's lips, and brimmed over 
fulland deep, in a way which bespoke 
wonder and consideration. 

“Wherefore we stand by a forking of 


a trail, you and I,” she went on calmly, 
‘and I have come that we may look 
once more upon each other, and once 
more only.” 

She was born of primitive stock, 
and primitive had been her traditions 
and her days; so she regarded life 
stoically, and human sacrifice as part 
of the natural order. The powers 
which ruled the daylight and the dark, 
the flood and the frost, the bursting of 
the bud and the withering of the leaf, 
were angry and in need of propitiation. 
This they exacted in many ways,— 
death in the bad water, through the 
treacherous ice-crust, by the grip of 
the grizzly, or a wasting sickness 
which fell upon a man in his own 
lodge till he coughed, and the life of 
his lungs went out through his mouth 
and nostrils. Likewise did the powers 
receive sacrifice. It was all one. And 
the witch doctor was versed in the 
thoughts of the powers and chose un- 
erringly. It was very natural. Death 
came by many ways, yet was it all one 
after all—a manifestation of the all- 
powerful and inscrutable. 

But Hitchcock came ofa later world- 
breed. His traditions were less con- 
crete and without reverence, and he 
said, ‘‘ Not so, Sipsu. You are young, 
and yet in the full joy of life. The 
witch doctor is a fool, and his choice is 
evil. This thing shall not be.” 

She smiled and answered, “ Life is 
not kind,and for many reasons. First. 
it made of us twain the one white and 
the other red, which is bad. Then it 
crossed our trails, and now it parts 
them again; and we can do nothing. 
Once before, when the gods were angry, 
did your brothers come to the camp. 
They were three, big men and white, 
and they said the thing shall not be. 
But they died quickly, and the thing 
was.” 

Hitchcock nodded that he heard, 
half-turned, and lifted his voice. ‘“ Look 
here, you fellows! There’s a lot of 
foolery going on over to the camp, and 
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they're getting ready to murder Sipsu. 
What d’ ye say?” 

Wertz looked at Hawes, and Hawes 
looked back, but neither spoke. Sig- 
mund dropped his head, and petted 
the shepherd dog between his knees. 
He had brought Shep in with him 
from the outside, and thought a great 
deal of the animal. In fact, a certain 
girl, who was much in his thoughts, 
and whose picture in the little locket 
on his breast often inspired him to 
sing, had given him the dog and her 
blessing when they kissed good-bye 
and he started on his Northland quest. 

“What d’ye say?” Hitchcock re- 
peated. 

“‘Mebbe it’s not so serious,’”’ Hawes 
answered with deliberation. ‘ Most 
likely it’s only a girl’s story.” 

‘‘ That isn’t the point!’ Hitchcock 
felt a hot flush of anger sweep over 
him at their evident reluctance. ‘‘ The 
question is, if it is so, are we going to 
stand it? What are we going todo ?” 

“I don’t see any call to interfere,” 
spoke up Wertz. ‘“‘ If it is so, it is so, 
and that’s all there is about it. It’s a 
way these people have of doing. It’s 
their religion, and it’s no concern of 
ours. Our concern is to get the dust, 
and then gét out of this God-forsaken 
land. ’Tisn’t fit for naught else but 
beasts? And what are these black 
devils but beasts? Besides, it’d be 
damn poor policy.” 

‘“That’s what I say,” chimed in 
Hawes.: “ Here we are, four of us, three 
hundred miles from the Yukon or a 
white face. And what can we do against 
half-a-hundred Indians? If we quarrel 
with them, we have to vamose; if we 
fight, we are wiped out. Further, we've 
struck pay, and, by God! I, for one, 
am going to stick by it!” 

‘Ditto here,’’ supplemented Wertz. 

Hitchcock turned impatiently to 
Sigmund, who was softly singing— 

Ina year, ina year, when the grapes are ripe, 

I shall stay no more away. 


“Well, it’s this way, Hitchcock,” he 
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finally said, “I’m in the same boat 


with the rest. If three-score bucks 
have made up their mind to kill the 
girl, why, we can’t helpit. One rush, 
and we'd be wiped off the landscape. 
And what good’d that be ? They'd still 
have the girl. There’s no use in going 
against the customs of a people except 
you're in force.” 

‘** But we are in force!” Hitchcock 
broke in. 

‘Four whites are a match for a 
hundred times as many reds. And think 
of the girl!” 

Sigmund stroked the dog meditatively. 
“ But I do think of the girl. And her 
eyes are blue like summer skies, and 
laughing like summer seas, and her hair 
is yellow, like mine, and braided in 
ropes the size of a big man’s arms. 
She’s waiting for me, out there, in a 
better land. And she’s waited long, 
and now my pile’s in sight I’m not 
going to throw it away.” 

“And shamed I would be to look 
into the girl’s blue eyes and remember 
the black ones of the girl whose blood 
was on my hands,” Hitchcock sneered ; 
for he was born to honour and 
championship, and to do the thing for 
the thing’s sake, nor stop to weigh or 
measure. 

Sigmund shook his head. ‘ You 
can’t make me mad, Hitchcock, nor 
do mad things because of your mad- 
ness. It's a cold business proposition 
and a question of facts. I didn’t 
come to this country for my health, 
and, further, it’s impossible for us to 
raise a hand. If it is so, it is too bad 
for the girl, that’s all. It’s a way of 
her people, and it just happens we're 
on the spot this one time. They’ve 
done the same for a thousand-thousand 
years, and they're going to do it now, 
and they’ll go on doing it for all time 
to come. Besides, they’re not our 
kind. Nor’s the girl. No, I take my 


stand with Wertz and Hawes and—’”’ 
But the dogs snarled and drew in, 
and he broke off, listening to the crunch, 
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crunch of many snowshoes. Indian 
after Indian stalked into the firelight, 
tall and grim, fur-clad and silent, 
their shadows dancing grotesquely on 
the snow. One, the witch doctor, 
spoke gutturally to Sipsu. His face 
was daubed with savage paint blotches, 
and over his shoulders was drawn a 
wolfskin, the gleaming teeth and cruel 
snout surmounting his head. No other 
word was spoken. The prospectors 
held the peace. Sipsu arose, and slipped 
into her snowshoes. 

“‘ Good-bye, O my man,” she said to 
Hitchcock. 

But the man who had sat beside her 
on the sled gave no sign, nor lifted his 
head as they filed away into the white 
forest. 

Unlike many men, his faculty of 
adaptation, while large, had never 
suggested the expediency of an alliance 
with the womcn cf the Northland. 


His broad cosmopolitanism had never 


impelled toward covenanting in 
marriage with the daughters of the 
soil. If it had, his philosophy of life 
would not have stood between. But 
it simply had not. Sipsu? He had 
pleasured in camp-fire chats with her, 
not as a man who knew himself to be 
man and she woman, but as a man 


might with a child, and as a man of. 


his make certainly would if for no 
other reason than to vary the tedium 
of a bleak existence. That was all. 
But there was a certain chivalric thrill 
of warm blood in him, despite his 
Yankee ancestry and New England 
upbringing, and he was so made that 
the commercial aspect of life often 
seemed meaningless and bore contra- 
diction to his deeper impulses. 

So he sat silent, with head bowed 
forward, an organic force, greater than 
himself, as great as his race, at work 
within him. Wertz and Hawes looked 
askance at him from time to time, a 
faint but perceptible trepidation in 
their manner. Sigmund also felt this. 
Hitchcock was strong, and his strength 


had been impressed upon them in the 
course of many an event in their pre- 
carious life. So they stood in a cer- 
tain definite awe and curiosity as to 
what his conduct would be when he 
moved to action. 

But his silence was long, and the 
fire nigh out, when Wertz stretched 
his arms and yawned, and thought he’d 
goto bed. Then Hitchcock stood up 
his full height. 

““ May God damn your souls to the 
deepest hells, you chicken-hearted 
cowards. I’m done with you!” He 
said it calmly enough, but his strength 
spoke in every syllable, and every in- 
tonation was advertisement of inten- 
tion. “Come on,” he continued, 
“whack up, and in whatever way suits 
you best. I own a quarter-interest in 
the claims; our contracts show that. 
There’re twenty-five or thirty ounces 
in the sack from the test pans. Fetch 
out the scales. We'll divide that now. 
And you, Sigmund, measure me my 
quarter-share of the grub and set it 
apart. Four of the dogs are mine, and 
I want four more. I'll trade you my 
share in the camp outfit and mining- 
gear for the dogs. And I'll throw in 
my six or seven ounces and the spare 
45—90 with the ammunition. What 
d’ ye say ?” 

The three men drew apart and con- 
ferred. When they returned, Sigmund 
acted as spokesman. ‘We'll whack 
up fair with you, Hitchcock. In every- 
thing you'll get your quarter-share, 
neither more nor less; and you can take 
it orleaveit. But we want the dogs as 
bad as you do, so you get four, and 
that’s all. If you don’t want to take 
your share of the outfit and gear, why, 
that’s your lookout. If you want it, 
you can have it ; if you don’t, leave it.” 

“The letter of the law,’’ Hitchcock 
sneered. ‘‘ But goahead. I’m willing. 
And hurry up. I can’t get out of this 
camp and away from its vermin any too 
quick.” 

The division was effected without 
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further comment. He lashed his 
meagre belongings upon one of the 
sleds, rounded in his four dogs, and 
harnessed up. His portion of outfit 
and ‘gear he did not touch, though he 
threw onto the sled half-a-dozen dog 
harnesses, and challenged them with his 
eyes to interfere. But they shrugged 
their shoulders and watched him dis- 
appear in the forest. 
* * * * * 

A man crawled upon his belly through 
the snow. On every hand loomed the 
moose-hide lodges of the camp. Here 
and there a miserable dog howled or 
snarled abuse upon his neighbour. 
Once, one of them approached the 
creeping man, but the man became 
motionless. The dog came closer and 
sniffed, and came yet closer, till its 
nose touched the strange object which 
had not been there when darkness 
fell. Then Hitchcock, for it was Hitch- 
cock, upreared suddenly, shooting an 
unmittened hand out to the brute’s 
shaggy throat. And the dog knew its 


death in that clutch, and when the 
man moved on, was left broken-necked 


under thestars. In this manner Hitch- 
cock made the chief’s lodge. For long 
he lay in the snow without, listening 
to the voices of the occupants and 
striving te locate Sipsu. Evidently 
there were many in the tent, and from 
the sounds they were in high excite- 
ment. 

At last he heard the girl’s voice, and 
crawled around so that only the moose- 
hide divided them. Then, burrowing 
in the snow, he slowly wormed his 
head and shoulders underneath. When 
the warm inner air smote his face, he 
stopped and waited, his legs and the 
greater part of his body still on the 
outside. He could see nothing, nor did 
he dare lift his head. On one side of 
him was a skin bale. He could smell 
it, though he carefully felt to be certain. 
On the other side his face barely 
touched a furry garment which he knew 
clothed a body. This must be Sipsu. 


Though he wished she would speak 
again, he resolved to risk it. 

He could hear the chief and the 
witch doctor talking high, and in a far 
corner some hungry child whimpering 
to sleep. Squirming over on his side, 
he carefully raised his head, still just 
touching the furry garment. He listened 
to the breathing. It was a woman’s 
breathing ; he would chance it. 

He pressed against her side softly but 
firmly, and felt her start at the contact. 
Again he waited, till a questioning hand 
slipped down upon his head and paused 
among the curls. The next instant the 
hand turned his face gently upward, 
and he was gazing into Sipsu’s eyes. 

She was quite collected. Changing 
her position casually, she threw an 
elbow well over on the skin bale, rested 
her body upon it, and arranged her 
parka. In this way he was completely 
concealed. Then, and still more 
casually, she reclined across him, so 
that he could breathe between her arm 
and breast, and when she lowered her 
head her ear pressed lightly against his 
lips. 

ee When the time suits, go thou,” he 
whispered, “ out of the lodge and across 
the snow, down the wind to the bunch 
of jackpine in the curve of the creek 
There wilt thou find my dogs and my 
sled, packed for the trail. This night 
we go down to the Yukon; and since 
we go fast, lay thou hands upon what 
dogs come nigh thee, by the scruff of 
the neck, and drag them to the sled in 
the curve of the creek.” 

Sipsu shook her head in dissent; but 
her eyes glistened with gladness, and 
she was proud that this man had shown 
toward her such favour. But she, like 
the women of all her race, was born to 
obey the will masculine, and when 
Hitchcock repeated “Go!” he did it 
with authority, and though she made 
no answer he knew that his will was 
law. 

“And never mind harness for the 
dogs,” he added, preparing to go. “I 
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shall wait. But waste notime. The 
day chaseth the night alway, nor does 
it linger for man’s pleasure.” 

Half-an-hour later, stamping his 
feet and swinging his arms by the sled, 
he saw her coming, a surly dog in 
either hand. At the approach of these 
his own animals waxed truculent, and 
he favoured them with the butt of his 
whip till they quieted. He had 
approached the camp up the wind, and 
sound was the thing to be most feared 
in making his presence known. 

‘Put them into the sled,” he ordered 
when she had got the harness on two 
dogs. ‘‘I want my leaders to the fore.” 

But when she had done this, the 
displaced animals pitched upon the 
aliens. Though Hitchcock plunged 
among them with clubbed rifle, a riot 
of sound went up and across the sleep- 
ing camp. 

‘““Now we shall have dogs, and in 
plenty,” he remarked grimly, slipping 
an axe from the sled lashings. ‘‘ Do 
thou harness which ever I fling thee, 
and between whiles protect the team.” 

He stepped a space in advance and 
waited between two pines. The dogs 
of the camp were disturbing the night 
with their jangle, and he watched for 
their coming. A dark spot, growing 
rapidly, took form upon the dim white 
expanse of snow. It was a forerunner 
of the pack, leaping cleanly, and, after 
the wolf fashion, singing direction to 
its brothers. Hitchcock stood in the 
shadow. As it sprang past, he reached 
out, gripped its forelegs in mid-career, 
and sent it whirling earthward. Then 
he struck it a well-judged blow beneath 
the ear, and flung it to Sipsu. And 
while she clapped on the harness, he, 
with his axe, held the passage between 
the trees, till a shaggy flood of white 
teeth and glistening eyes surged and 
crested just beyond reach. Sipsu 
worked rapidly. When she _ had 
finished he leaped forward, seized and 
stunned a second, and flung it to her. 
This he repeated thrice again, and 


when the sled team stood snarling in 
a string of ten, he called, “ Enough!” 

But at this instant a young buck, the 
forerunner of the tribe, and swift of 
limb, wading through the dogs, and 
cuffing right and left, attempted the 
passage. The butt of Hitchcock’s 
rifle drove him to his knees, whence he 
toppled over sideways. The witch 
doctor, running lustily, saw the blow 
fall. 

Hitchcock called to Sipsu to pull out. 
At her shrill “ Chook!” the maddened 
brutes shot straight ahead, and the 
sled, bounding mightily, just missed 
unseating her. The powers were evi- 
dently angry with the witch doctor, for 
at this moment they plunged him upon 
the trail. The lead-dog fouled his 
snow-shoes and tripped him up, and 
the nine succeeding dogs trod him 
under foot and the sled bumped over 
him. But he was quick to his feet, and 
the night might have turned out differ- 
ently had not Sipsu struck backward 
with the long dog-whip and smitten 
him a blinding blow across the eyes. 
Hitchcock, hurrying to overtake her, 
collided against him as he swayed with 
pain in the middle of the trail. Thus 
it was, when this primitive theologian 
got back to, the chief's lodge, that his 
wisdom had been increased in so far as 
concerns the efficacy of the white man’s 
fist. So, when he orated then and 
there in the council, he was wroth 
against all white men. 


““Tumble out, you loafers! Tumble 
out! Grub’ll be ready before you get 
into your footgear ! ” 

Dave Wertz threw off his bearskin, 
sat up, and yawned. 

Hawes stretched, discovered a lame 
muscle in his arm, and rubbed it 
sleepily. ‘‘ Wonder where Hitchcock 
bunked last night ?” he queried, reach- 
ing for his moccasins. They were 
stiff, and he walked gingerly in his 
socks to the fire to thaw them out. 
“It’s a blessing he’s gone,” he added, 
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“though he was a mighty good 
worker.” 

“Yep. Too masterful. That was 
his trouble. Too bad for Sipsu. Think 
he cared for her much ?” 

“Don’t think so. Just principle. 
That's all. He thought it wasn’t right 
—and, of course, it wasn’t—but that 
was no reason for us to interfere and get 
hustled over the divide before our time.” 

“Principle is principle, and it’s good 
in its place, but it’s best left to home 
when you gotoAlaska. Eh?’ Wertz had 
joined his mate, and both were working 
pliability into their frozen moccasins. 
“Think we ought to have taken a 
hand?” 

Sigmund shook his head. He was 
very busy. A scud of chocolate- 
coloured foam was rising in the coffee- 
pot, and the bacon needed turning. 
Also, he was thinking about the girl 
with laughing eyes like summer seas, 
and he was humming softly. 

His mates chuckled to each other 
and ceased talking. Though it was past 
seven, daybreak was still three hours 
distant. The aurora borealis had 
passed out of the sky, and the camp 
was an oasis of light in the midst of 
deep darkness. And in this light the 
forms of the three men were sharply 
defined. [EEmboldened by the silence, 
Sigmund raised his voice and opened 
the last stanza of the old song— 

Ina year, ina year, when the grapes are ripe— 
Then the night was split with a rattling 
volley of rifle-shots. Hawes sighed, 
made an effort to straighten himself, 
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and collapsed. Wertz went over on an 
elbow with drooping head. He choked 
a little, and a dark stream flowed from 
his mouth. And Sigmund, the Golden- 
Haired, his throat a-gurgle with the 
song, threw up his arms and pitched 
across the fire. 


The witch doctor’s eyes were well 
blackened, and his temper none of the 
best ; for he quarrelled with the chief 
over the possession of Wertz’s rifle, and 
took more than his share of the part- 
sack of beans. Also he appropriated 
the bear-skin, and caused grumbling 
among the tribesmen. And _ finally, 
he tried to kill Sigmund’s dog, which 
the girl had given him, but the dog ran 
away, while he fell into the shaft and 
dislocated his shoulder on the bucket. 
When the camp was well looted they 
went back to their own lodges, and 
there was a great rejoicing among the 
women. Further, a band of moose 
strayed over the south divide and fell 
before the hunters, so the witch doctor 
attained yet greater honour, and the 
people whispered among themselves 
that he spoke in council with the gods. 

But later, when all were gone, the 
shepherd dog crept back to the de- 
serted camp, and all the night longand 
a day it wailed the dead. After that it 
disappeared, though the years were not 
many before the Indian hunters noted 
a change in the breed of timber wolves, 
and there were dashes of bright colour 
and variegated markings such as no 
wolf bore before. 
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The Human Binding 


Sy Harvey Sutherland 


T is a favourite simile with educators 
that each human life is a volume 
whose pages are blank at birth, but 

are written upon more and more as the 
years pass. How careful ought we to 
be then, that, etc. The psychologist 
instantly ruffles up at this and questions 
in how far it may be truly said that 
those pages are blank at birth. Better 
not debate with him. He has too much 
to say. So has the moralist, who tells 
us what might, could, would, or should 
be written in that volume. It will bea 
good deal for most of us if we know all 
there is to be known about the binding 
of this volume. ‘‘ What, the skin?” I 
fancy I hear some one say. ‘‘ What is 
there about the skin that would interest 
anybody except, maybe, a doctor ?” 

Well, in the first place, I consider 

the human binding to be about the most 
important part of the volume. It is 
the organ of mind, more truly so than 
is the brain, just as the telephone system 
is all the telephones that are con- 
nected together, and not merely the 
exchange or central office. The skin 
covers the whole exterior and interior 
surface of the body. All sensations are 
directly referable to it. Now, thought 
is, when you get right down to it, 
nothing but sensation and its reflex. 
The Descartian proposition, which 
some believe to be fundamental to 
everything we know, is this: “I think, 
therefore lam.” Therefore also is the 
universe, because we sense it as outside 
of us. But, if you come to look into it, 
all we are sure of is that we feel. By 
the skin alone we become cognisant of 
ourselves and of what is about us. The 
hardness of food is determined by the 
teeth, which are not bony structures, 
but modifications of the epithelium, 
the thin, papery cover to the skin. So 
are the finger nails and the _ hair. 
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Psychologists are now wrangling over 
the point whether we are afraid because 
our skin gets goose-fleshy and wet with 
perspiration, and the muscles all of a 
tremble because of the sudden cold that 
comes from the moistened surface; or 
whether our mind perceives that there is 
danger. I do not know, but I can see 
how much the binding of the human 
volume has to do with what is written 
in it at that moment, and I can also 
get some hint that the pages are not 
absolutely blank at the beginning of 
each individual life, for it seems to me 
that long, long ages ago, when the 
animal man had fur on him, instead ot 
the delicate, useless fuzz or lanugo that 
now covers his body, it was of very great 
use to him in a moment of peril to have 
that fur stand up so that the attacking 
beast could not get a firm grip with its 
fangs; it was of great use to him that 
he should sweat profusely and suddenly 
so as to become what we call “a slip- 
pery customer to handle,” and _ the 
shivering must have helped him to 
wriggle out of a tight place more than 
once. It always seems to me kind of 
pitiful that the skin should keep up its 
old tricks now, so many thousand years 
after they have ceased to be of any 
practical use, but, come to think of it, 
there are times in every one’s life 
when he is brought face to face with 
perils no less elemental than those the 
most primitive man confronted. All 
this is psychology, and I shall have to 
let it alone, for the characteristic of 
psychology is that the more you talk 
about it the less you know, and people 
have no time to fool away on things 
that get them no forwarder. 

When they get it all settled among 
themselves what mind is and how it 
works, we shall be glad to hear from 
them, but in the meantime let us go on 
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and learn what we can about other 
things. But you mark now if they 
don’t wind up with concluding that the 
skin has a lot more to do with thinking 
than the brain. 

But even if this does not turn out to 
be the case, the skin has so many other 
duties that it is perfectly amazing to 
think of them. It is an organ of re- 
spiration like the lungs. Its products 
are exactly the same, carbonic acid gas 
and water. The difference is in the 
proportion. The skin throws off nearly 
twice as much as the lungs, or in the 
proportion of nine to five. This is 
what kills off the savages so rapidly 
that have had the gospel light. The 
missionaries put clothes on them, and 
that stifles the breathing of the skin. 
The lungs have two-thirds more work 
than they are accustomed to do, and 
break down under thestrain. There are 
plenty of recorded cases where persons 
with pulmonary complaints have at- 
tained perfect, rude health with one lung 
gone by getting off to some wild region 
and going about clad inthe garment of 
space only. There are several sana- 
toriums in Austria where the patients 
take this treatment and get well of every 
ill that was ever heard of. That the 
skin is an organ of respiration can be 
proved by putting an animal into a box 
so that its head protrudes into the fresh 
air. Then fill the box with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or any other suffocating gas, 
and the animal will smother, even 
though it can breathe pure air. Better 
not say anything to the S.P.C.A. about 
it, though. They prefer to smother 
animals themselves, and they area little 
touchy about such things. 

The skin is also an organ of absorp- 
tion. Man is not so far removed from 
those animals that swim in their nour- 
ishment and take their meals through 
their pores that he has wholly lost the 
trick of it. I have not been able to find 
any recorded experiments of men bath- 
ing in soup and coming out with the 
fine, comfortable feeling that one has 
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after dining well; but it is well known 
that shipwrecked sailors relieve their 
thirst by soaking their clothing in the 
salt water that they dare not drink. A 
man after coming out of a hot bath will 
find that he has lost a pound or two of 
the weight he had when he stepped into 
it. But in a couple of hours, though 
he neither eat nor drink in the mean- 
time, he will regain his weight. His 
skin has absorbed the missing fluid from 
the air. Professor Khrjonshtchewsky, 
of Kiev—queer kind of name, that, isn’t 
it ? Makes you think you’ve got a tooth- 
brush bristle in your throat—Professor 
Khetc., of Kiev, injected ferro-cyanide 
of potassium into the veins of animals 
and then soaked them in a bath of 
lactate of iron. In two hours the blood 
vessels of their skins were beautifully 
blue from the dye resulting from the 
reaction of the two chemicals. I have 
often thought how handy that would be 
for any one that had an invitation to a 
fancy ball and wanted to go as Prince 
Indigo, or else the Man Blown Upin a 
Powder Mill. There would be no 
trouble about the make-up coming off 
when one got warm from dancing. 
That the skin is intimately connected 
with the lungs is proved by the fact that 
our minor ills of the respiratory tract— 
colds, for instance—are almost always 
traceable to a checking of the perspira- 
tion so that the impurities of the blood 
poison us. Everybody knows the story 
about the little boy that was covered 
with goldleaf as a cherub for some 
Roman pomp, and how he died in agony 
a few hours afterward. The poisons 
manufactured by his own organisms 
slew him, to say nothing of his suffo- 
cation. Burns involving more than 
one-third of the general surface are 
fatal because the excretory powers of 
the skin are lessened beyond the abili- 
ties of the other depuratory organs te 
make up for. Varnish an animal and 
it will die in from six to twelve hours, 
say some authorities. This incontro- 
vertible fact is matched by another 
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equally incontrovertible, that nobody 
ever heard of any case of tarring-and- 
feathering that killed the victim. He 
might have had all kinds of trouble in 
getting the stuff off, and he might have 
felt a certain shock to his pride, but he 
didn’t die that anybody ever heard of. 
I never assisted at a ceremony of this 
kind at either end of the joke, and so I 
cannot speak as to the completeness 
with which the body is covered with the 
tar, but from my general knowledge 
of the character of the people in 
places where such sports are freely 
indulged in, I should say that it 
would most likely be a thorough and 
comprehensive pigmentation. It may 
be that the man breathes through the 
quills of the feathers stuck on, but I 
doubt it. I should think tar would 
seal up the pores of the skin quite as 
effectually as varnish, and it is a paint 
warranted to wear in all weathers and 
not to crack or scale off. I went swim- 


ming once with a lot of boys when I 
was young, and there was a tar kettle 


right by the swimming hole. Well, sir, 
it was three weeks before—— _ But 
perhaps we need not go into all that 
now. 

It may be interesting to know that 
one perspires more on the right side of 
the body than on the left, and that the 
skin of the palm of the hand excretes 
four and a half times as much _propor- 
tionately to the surface as the skin of 
the back. The pores in the ridges of 
the palm number as many as 3,000 to 
the square inch. They are scarcest on 
the back, where they are only 400 to the 
square inch. These pores are not simple 
holes or perforations in the hide, as some 
imagine, but are little pockets lined with 
the same epithelium or pavement stuff 
that covers the external of the body. 
They run straight down into the deepest 
structure of the skin, and there they 
kink up and coil around till they look 
like a fishing line that has been thrown 
down wet. Enclosed in this knot are 
little veins that leak the perspiration 


through the walls of the tube, and it 
wells up to the surface of the skin. It 
is estimated that the averaged-sized 
man has 7,000,000 of these sweat 
glands aggregating twenty-eight miles 
of tubing. Think ofit! Twenty-eight 
miles if all those tiny tubes could be 
straightened out and put end to end! 
These figures, wonderful though they 
may seem, are on the very best medical 
authority. They are the figures of 
men who have given their lives to the 
study of this subject. But still, if they 
seem too large to you, there is just as 
good medical authority for the state- 
ment that there are 2,400,000 sweat 
glands on the human body, each one- 
fifteenth of an inch long, and that their 
aggregate length is two miles and a 
half! Think of it! Two miles and a 
half! If you object to that, too, I 
have the very best authority for the 
statement that they are one-quarter of 
an inch long and aggregate more than 
nine miles, or I can figure it for you at 
seven miles or twelve miles. Take 
your pick. Our motto is: ‘‘ We aim 
to please.” If one figure suits -you 
more than another, it’s yours. We 
can substantiate it by the very best 
medical authority. 

I find only one figure, however, for 
the amount of liquid secreted by the 
skin of an average person in a year, 
though it is evident that the quantity 
must vary greatly according as the per- 
son works in an ice-house or rides a 
bicycle up hill. From the average per- 
son in a year’s time there oozes through 
the pores of the skin, 1,500 pounds of 
water. Let us see: ‘‘ A pint’s a pound 
the world around,” two pints make one 
quart, four quarts one gallon——Oh, 
well, you cipher it out for yourself. I 
never was much of a hand at figures. 

The skin, being a secretory organ, all 
the fluids that promote the processes 
of life are within its province.. But to 
consider them would be practically 
writing a treatise on physiology, so I 
shall have to stick to what we com- 
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monly think of as the skin. Most of its 
secretion is an oily substance that 
keeps the epithelium and the hairs soft 
and pliable. The sebaceous glands 
always open into a hair tube. With 
the exception of a few spots like the 
palms of the hands, the soles of the 
feet, the eyelids, and the first joints of 
the fingers, man is a furry animal. He 
is covered with a little short fuzz called 
lanugo. It is called that because it is 
much more elegant to use Latin words 
where English will do just as well. 
There are three other kinds of hair, the 
hair of the head, the hair of the beard 
and the hair of the eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. Not to know as much as that 
is to be ignorant indeed, and I recom- 
mend to all my readers that they 
commit this classification to memory, 
not alone for the great truth it con- 
tains, but for the mental training they 
will get from learning it by heart. 

It is a popular notion, sedulously 
fostered by the barbers who get an 
extra fee for singeing, that the hair is a 
tube, and that when it is cut off it 
bleeds, and the natural vitality of it 
dribbles out into the atmosphere. I 
think people have often been shown 
the hollowness of hairs when they have 
looked at them through a microscope. 
If you ¢an overcome your conviction 
that all this world affords is hollow 
and unsubstantial and are able to 
understand that most people looking 
through a microscope can see exactly 
what they are told they will see, you 
will be pleased to hear that the human 
hair is a solid bundle of epithelial cells, 
the inner ones being rather more loosely 
packed like pith. Grey hairs have air 
bubbles in their outer layers. Blonde 
hair is the finest and most thickly set. 
Black hair is less so, and red hair is the 
coarsest and most sparsely planted. 
The human hair is not a_ perfect 
cylinder, and the flatter it is the more 
natural curl it has, and, being affected 
by dampness, the more it kinks up. 
The hair grows six or seven inches in a 
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year, but the reason why a woman's 
hair is not five feet longer to day than 
it was ten years ago is ‘hat each person 
seems to have a definite normal length 
beyond which the hair refuses to grow 
even if you put on the very best lotion 
you can buy for five shillings a bottle. 
When a hair thinks it is about long 
enough it drops out and you find it 
stuck fast on the soap-dish or- the 
stationary washbowl, wriggling with 
delight at your efforts to pick it off with 
your wet fingers. 

It does not discourage a hair to be 
plucked out by the roots, as ladies who 
have a tendency to grow moustaches 
will bear me out. It simply gets angry 
and comes in again coarser than ever. 
That is because what keeps the hair 
going is something that cannot very 
well be got at from the surface of the 
skin. It is a little papilla 1-180 of an 
inch long away down at the bottom of 
the hair tube. Nothing that can be 
dabbed on the skin can get down there 
either to harm or help it. The only 
way to remove such hair is to make up 
your mind to spend money and to have 
an unpleasant time. Go to the phy- 
sician and let him kill the growth of 
each hair with an electric needle. I 
hope you will enjoy yourseif. It is like 
tattooing in its sensations. There have 
been some ladies that have removed 
moustaches from their lips—I mean 
their own moustaches—by taking a 
needle and heating it in the flame of a 
lamp and thrusting it into each indi- 
vidual hair gland and so killing the 
papille. They get it red hot, you 
know, and they also get tiny particles 
of lamp black on the needle, and it 
leaves a delicate tattooing effect that is 
very striking. I don’t know why it is 
that I want to laugh about this, 
because you know it is not a bit funny 
to the girl to have her lip hurt so and 
then find out that in taking away the 
moustache that she might have shaved 
off every day, she has left an artificial 
moustache that nothing can remove. 
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It is really a serious matter, but I 
always want to laugh just the same. 
In some diseases of the scalp such as 


favus it is necessary to pluck out the 


hairs in order to get at the skin, and it 
is on record that one little girl had to 
have 70,000 of them pulled out by the 
roots before she got well. As there are 
only about 120,000 in the whole scalp, 
and this was only one little patch, it is 
easy to see that plucking out a hair 
does not mean the ultimate extinction 
of hair on that spot. 

Beard appears to grow at the same 
rate and to follow the same rules of 
personal conduct as the hair of the 
head. So if a man began shaving when 
he was sixteen and lives to be seventy 
years old, he will have cut more than a 
little bit off the top. _If he could keep 
in position all he has thrown away, a 
head of hair thirty-five feet long and 
beard twenty-seven feet long, all in one 
bunch, would enable him to travel witha 
circus summers and sit in a shop window 
to advertise a hair restorer in the winter. 

From all I can learn, there is no use 
of a boy of sixteen sending away his 
pocket money to buy stuff that will 
make the beard grow in a hurry. I 
was always too short of cash in those 
days to invest, and so had to struggle 
along the best way I could with my 
father’s razor on the sly. I could have 
kept the secret longer if the strop had 
not begun to get so many curious little 
slanting slashes in it, because I could 
tell them that the cat had scratched my 
face ; but even the cat could not hone 
the razor the wrong way. I remember, 
too, that I was told that if I never used 
lather my beard would come nice and 
silky, but I didn’t want it that way. I 
wanted it like wires, so that I would 
know for sure that I was a grown man, 
and then half the fun of shaving is 
dabbing the lather on. I guess now it 
is the cutting of the beard that makes 
it coarse, and I believe that it is all 
humbug about putting stuff on to make 
it grow in a hurry. 


Finger nails and toe nails, being 
merely flattened growths of the’ same 
kind of cells that the hairs are made of, 
increase in about the same way, though 
their rate of progress has not been so 
carefully studied. Some say that the 
finger nails grow at the rate of one- 
thirtieth of an incha week. Bean esti- 
mates that it takes twenty weeks to 
restore a thumb nail, and ninety-six 
weeks to restore a toe nail. I don’t 
believe that. Once when I was about 
sixteen, and had even less sense than 
most boys of that age, I bought a pair 
of boots too short forme. I wore them, 
though they hurt like sixty, and the 
first thing I knew the nails of my great 
toes came off. Well, I know that it 
didn’t take any ninety-six weeks to 
make them good asnew. Why, ninety- 
six weeks is two years, lacking not quite 
two months. Don’t tell me. 


There have been cases where people 
that where stung by a bee on the first 
joint of the finger at the root of the nail 
have had the nail grow crooked and 


disfigured for a long time afterward. 
These epithelial cells which form the 
outer scarf skin and are modified to 
make the hair, teeth, and nails, to say 
nothing of the cornea of the eye, have 
no blood vessels and few filaments of 
nerves. They serve to keep the sensa- 
tions caused by the Not-Me from be- 
coming too poignant to the Me. On 
the fingers and on the palm of the hand 
the lines of the pores form whorls and 
look absolutely different in every human 
being. Galton has written a large book 
(much too large, in fact) to show the 
value of finger prints as a means of 
identification. I never could see why 
the palmists instead of humbugging 
with the creases in the palm, which in- 
dicate no more than the habitual manner 
of folding the hand, should not get up 
a scheme of telling fortunes and reading 
character by the whorls and loops on 
the fingers which are absolutely charac- 
teristic of each individual. They could 
not go any further astray than they do, 
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and they might come nearer. I had an 
expert palmist tell me once that I was 
a carpenter by trade and a very orderly 
person. As a matter of fact, I can’t 
drive a nail straight, and my desk looks 
like it had been stirred up with a stick. 

Important as are all these various 
functions of the skin, it seems to me 
that its work of supplying general 
information to the man inside and of 
doing the most of his thinking for him 
is by far the most important. It is 
probable that the hairs that stand up 
on the hand have a lot to do with 
informing us of a lot of things that we 
do not ordinarily trace to them. The 
tactile sensibility of the skin is most 
acute on the tip of the third finger and 
the end of the tongue. With the eyes 
closed the points of a pair of compasses 
may be perceived to be two when they 
are only one-twenty-fourth of an inch 
apart. It is dullest on the skin of the 


thigh and forearm, where they may be 
separated two and a half inches before 


they are perceived as'two. The tactile 
sense and the sense of temperature are 
by no means the same, for the parts of the 
cuticle that are most keenly susceptible 
to heat and cold are tolerably dull to 
distinguish objects by touch. A 
paralysed limb insensible to pressure is 
very much alive to hot water. The 
sensation of heat is always more intense 
when the surface exposed to it is 
greater. One may put the tip of his 
forefinger in hot water that he could 
not possibly endure his whole hand in. 
This is often strikingly exemplified 
when somebody in the family wants to 
break upacold. The pail of mustard 
water which seemed only comfortably 
warm to mother’s finger makes father 
jerk his foot out with a wide splash and 
a wild whoop of: ‘Ow! Lord a 
mighty! I didn’t want to scald the 
hide off!” 

The smallest difference in tempera- 
ture that can be perceived by the skin 
in health is one and one-half degrees. 
Some people would call it sultry if they 


were exposed to a temperature of ninety 
degrees, but Drs. Blagden and Banks 
report a case where 260 degrees were 
endured for eight minutes; Tillet men- 
tions a girl that stayed seven minutes 
in an oven at 324°5 degrees; Sir F. 
Chantry tolerated 350 degrees in an 
oven where moulds were drying, and 
Chabert, the Fire King, is said to have 
stood as high a temperature as 600 
degrees. The optimum, that is to say, 
the most favourable surface temperature 
is from g2°8 degrees 94°6 Fahrenheit. 
The clothed portions of the body are 
always between 93°5 and 94°5 degrees. 
Under highly unfavourable circum- 
stances, the surface temperature never 
sinks below 88°9, and when the tem- 
perature of the hands goes below 77 
degrees Fahrenheit it becomes painful. 

The skin is thickest on the back and 
thinnest on the eyelids. Most of us 
have the different layers pretty well 
connected together, but elastic-skinned 
men that have no such connection are 
not unheard of. One Spaniard is said 
to have been able to draw out his skin 
twelve inches in any direction. This 
may seem like stretching it a little, but 
as usual with all such yarns there is 
the best medical authority for it. 

In my earthly pilgrimage through 
this vale of tears I have found nothing 
so comforting as to be able to point out 
to my fellow-men that most of the 
things they are sure of are all nonsense. 
I am confident that this pleasure must 
be a thing of beauty because it is a joy 
forever. I don’t care what the subject 
is, if you only go deep enough into its 
study you can always discover that the 
popular notion of it is wholly wrong. 
It is an unshaken article of belief with 
most people that skin diseases are almost 
always catching; that they show that 
the sufferers themselves or their parents 
are no better than they should be; that 
they indicate that ‘‘the blood is bad,” 
that you must be careful or you will 
“drive it in,” and the patient will die, 
if nothing more, and that a boil is 
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worth {1 in doctors’ bills saved. They 
are all wrong, teetotally wrong on 
the very best medical authority. Not 
more than two or three of the hundred 
or so skin diseases catalogued are catch- 
ing, and the chances are that the 
eruption is as innocent and as innocuous 
asacold. If there is such a thing as 
‘‘ bad blood” medicine has not found it 
out. Next to nothing is known in 
regard to the condition of blood in dis- 
ease, Chemical and _ microscopical 
study has utterly failed to show that 
there is any difference between the 
blood in health and the blood in 
cutaneous disorders. Certain of them 
are symptomatic of nervous breakdown, 
and imperfect digestion causes others. 
Tomatoes, bananas, strawberries, shell- 
fish and other articles of diet, harmless 
to most of us, cause a rash to break out 


on others. Evidently the medical pro- 


fession does not fear ‘‘ driving the dis- 
ease in,” for the treatment for cutaneous 
affections is now wholly local. 


A boil 
is an acute inflammation of the tissues 
surrendering a hair-follicle, and is due 
to some infection of the follicle by a 
germ, generally the staphylococcus pyo- 
genes aureus. 1 thought you might like 
to know the name. Boils come upon 
the just and the unjust, on those who 
have good blood and those who have 
bad blood. What forms inside the tor- 
menting thing is not the strained-out 
impurities of the blood, for pus does 
not exist in the blood. It is of local 
formation. A boil is not worth 


twopence, let alone £1. It is just 
what your untutored imagination says 
it is, a confounded nuisance. If any- 
body owed me £1 and could either 
pay it in cash or in_ boils, which- 
ever I preferred, I should take the cash 
every time, even at a discount. I 
think I should get more comfort that 
way. 

In the old physiologies that we 
studied at school, when we were little, 
on one of the advertising fly leaves in 
the back of the book was a picture of a 
boy in long trousers with his hair parted 
on one side and roached up in the 
middle. He held one arm bent stiffly 
at the elbow pointing upward. With 
the other he called attention to the 
carpet while he solemnly avowed: ‘I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
He was not alluding to the artists’ work 
on him, though that fully justified his 
remark, but to the marvellous construc- 
tion of the human body. Well, sir, 
it’sevenso. It is astonishing how weil 
old Dame Nature has worked out with 
the material she had. The arrange- 
ments of bones and muscles and nerve 
tissues are certainly ingenious, if the 
evolutionists will let us use that phrase, 
but I take notice when she wanted to 
get out something particularly meritor- 
ious she made it out of raw hide, thus 
verifying the old adage, “‘there’s noth- 
ing like leather.” The volume of 
human life may contain fascinating 
reading, but to my mind the binding is 
the best part of the book. 




















Ubiquitous Mollie 
By Mary M. Mears 


T was a little after one o’clock, and 
the barn and the house cast short, 
black triangles of shadow. The 

garden was full of white butterflies. Had 
it been two months earlier, they would 
have been mistaken for blowing apple 
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and cherry-blossoms. Norman EI- 
wood’s handsome, flushed face wore a 
look of utter bewilderment, as he slow- 
ly let his eyes travel from the ancient 
mare, with down - stretched neck, 
nibbling at a bed of nasturtiums, to 
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the equally antique vehice to which 
she was harnesséd. 

“You don’t propose to go in this 
rig?” he gasped. 

Winnefred Penn nodded, though she 
flushed pink as one of the hollyhocks 
growing against her grandmother’s 
barn. Indeed, in her green muslin 
dress, she had the look of one of those 
flowers, plucked stalk and all. 

“And drive her?” and he made a 
gesture towards the horse, who was 
foundered and had not been harnessed 
for years. Her foretop, mane, and 
tail were white with age. Now, with 
a nasturtium trailing from her mouth, 
she looked around, reproachfully at 
her mistress. Winnefred avoided that 
mild old eye. “I thought, of course, 
we'd row down,” he continued, “ other- 
wise I’d have brought my horse. I'll 
get him now.” 

For answer she gathered up the 
reins. 

“But why won’t you let me get him, 
he exploded. 

She turned full upon him. It was as 
if the petals of the holly hock fell 
wider apart. ‘‘ Because I want to 
drive Mollie—that’s why!” 

‘*Lord!’’ he exclaimed, under his 
breath; but he got into the buggy, 
which sank perceptibly under his 
sturdy weight. He leaned back, his 
large, well-kept hands resting half- 
open on his' knees. The fingers 
twitched, and he swallowed once or 
twice. He had made his money ina 
lumbering camp, but now that the 
necessity for such a life no longer 
existed, and he could afford to dress 
well and drive good horses, he did both 
with conscientious thoroughness. He 
had a fierce pride in appearances. 

‘* Get up, Mollie,”” chirruped Winne- 
fred, stealing a glance at the house, 
but she was obliged to reach for the 
whip before she was heeded. Then, 
with a strange preliminary movement, 
in which every leg shot out at a 
different angle, the mare gathered her- 


self together. The buggy responded ; 
it lifted a very shriek of age and de- 
crepitude, which so startled the horse 
that, with neck stretched like a racer’s, 
ears back and tail flying, she went 
down the driveway in leaps. 

Elwood reached for the reins, but he 
was too late. They went curveting 
into the main street. Unmindful of 
the jeers that followed them, on went 
Mollie. The stiff side curtains of the 
buggy stood out in the wind like ears. 
It swayed from side to side like a 
drunken thing, it dogged her closely, 
and Winnefred’s laughter but tended 
to increase her excitement. But, as 
they neared the outskirts of the village, 
the conviction grew upon Mollie that 
she could not get away from her pur- 
suer. She gradually came to a stand- 
still, trembling in every limb. 

Winnefred covered her face. ‘‘ And 
you thought she couldn’t go.” 

Her companion stared straight 
ahead. 

She leaned towards him. It was as 
if a very wind of penitence swayed her. 
“Please forgive me,”’ she whispered, 
“I never dreamed of her attracting so 
much attention. But if we’d gone the 
other way, grandma would have seen 
us from her window. You see, she’s 
threatened to have Mollie shot, and I 
couldn’t leave her home.” 

‘She ought to be shot.” 

It was as if a counter current swept 
the girl in the opposite direction. 
“Oh,” she cried, “you’re barbarous. 
You should have heard Mr. Wharton's 
last sermon.” 

Harry Wharton was a young theo- 
logical student, who carried himself in 
innocent imitation of a Catholic priest. 
During the summer he had been read- 
ing the service in the Episcopal Church 
and introducing the full ritual. He 
was popular among the girls of the 
village, but Norman Elwood disliked 
him fiercely on account of his atten- 
—_ to Winnefred. Now her shot 
told. 
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“* Well, when I go and listen to that 
idiot, you'll know it.” 

**Oh, you can’t go now. Didn’t you 
know that he was ill?” 

The note of anxiety, real or assumed, 
was by no means lost upon Elwood. 
He relapsed into an angry silence. 
Having passed the outposts of fear, and 
found w but a delusion, Mollie's pace, 
this time, was scarcely more than a 
crawl. Teams passed them constantly, 
and the shouts that rolled back seemed 
to settle on Norman as visibly as the 
dust. An hour’s laborious plodding 
brought them in sight of the shrine, 
which was on the summit of a hill. 

The scene was a picturesque one. 
The bleak, wind-swept little building 
was filled to the doors. Most of the 
people were Poles from the neighbour- 
ing farms, but there were a few Irish, 
and Winnefred saw her grandmother’s 
hired man. ‘‘ Why, I could have left 
Mollie home as well as_ not,” she 
thought. Mike O’Neal was quite an 
old man, with a long upper lip and a 
pair of gentle, wide-apart, blue eyes. 
Winnefred watched him with growing 
satisfaction. ‘‘ He certainly is a very 
good Catholic,” she told herself. 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
shrine was a spring, which was said to 
have been blessed by Father Marquette, 
and at the conclusion of the service the 
people moved off in groups towards it. 
“ They're going to get bottles of the 
holy water,” she explained. Mike had 
to be back in time for the milking, and 
she waited only for him to be gone. 
Then: “I’m going down there,” she 
announced. “I want to see if any 
crutches and sticks are thrown away.” 

The young man watched her scowl- 
ingly. He disapproved of her ritualistic 
tendencies, solely because they emanated 
from young Mr. Wharton; though he 
was too practical to have much com- 
prehension of anything that required 
imagination. Now he began to ask 


himself why she had been so strenuous 
about coming to-day. 


Presently he 









saw her returning, and a jealous sus- 
picion flashed across his brain. He put 
off down the hill. Mollie had been 
pulling at the branches above her, and 
little sticks and dry leaves were tangled 
in her mane. Her eyes held humorous 
lights, as she looked around at the 
young people. Norman helped Winne- 
fred into the buggy, and then stood back. 

*‘Oh, I understand,” cried the girl ; 
‘you prefer to walk.” 

Elwood flushed. ‘“ Yes, I do prefer 
to walk,” he returned, ‘and when you 
want to get any more holy water for 
your sick Catholic priest, you can get 
some one else to go with you. I won't. 
You did get a bottle of the stuff, didn’t 
you ?” he finished, quickly. 

But he got no answer. Driving off, 
she invested the old buggy with as 
much state as a Roman chariot. 

Hers was a sweet nature, which here- 
tofore had accommodated itself readily 
to her lover's stronger, more dictatorial 
one. She had never quarrelled with 
him before. She wept most of the 
night, and Mollie's danger was for- 
gotten. The next day, however, the 
sight of a boy with a rifle, speeding 
down the lane which led to the pasture, 
caused her to rush to the door. Her 
rheumatic old grandmother was asleep 
in the next room, but she never lowered 
her voice. 

“ Stop, Tommy Watkins !”” she called 
loudly, “‘ Stop, I say !” 

The boy wheeled about, and Winne- 
fred went panting up to him. 

‘‘Where are you going with that 
gun ?” she demanded. 

He stole a keen glance at her. “ Oh, 
I ain’t goin’ far.” 

She caught hold of his sleeve. ‘* Did 
Mike send you for the gun ?” she asked. 
‘“ Has he got Mollie down there ?”’ 

“No, Mike didn’t send me for the 
evun,” 

“Who did, then ? ” 

‘‘Mr. Elwood. He said Mike's old 
flint-lock wa’n’t no good; that I was 
to run up to the hotel and get his. | 
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must go ‘long, now,” and he twisted 
away from her. 

“Give it to me,” she commanded, 
but he shook his head. 

“ I wouldn't come, Miss Penn, if I 
was you,” he panted. ‘‘ You can’t do 
nothin’.” 

3ut Winnefred, with a strange look 
on her face, was close at his side. They 
sped down the lane together. 

In the pasture, three boys stood near 


“ 


Ay 
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“© Since when has the killing of old horses been your business, Norman Elwood ?’ ” 
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Mike O'Neal and the old horse. Mike 
had broken Mollie as a colt. His mild 
fage wore a look of unwonted sternness. 
He looked steadily at the horizon. The 
boys, however, were bright with that 
curiosity which is so often mistaken for 
cruelty. The pasture ran through toa 
back street, and Norman Elwood 
leaned against the fence. He gavea 
great start and a flush when he turned 
and saw Winnefred. 
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She walked straight up to the mare, 
and her flashing eyes swept the group. 
** Come on, Mollie,’”’ she said, in a low, 
clear voice. She caught hold of the 
dangling halter. 

Mike had been in Mrs. Allen’s ser- 
vice forty years, and it had never 
occurred to him to disobey an order. 
He turned and looked at Norman 
appealingly. 

The young man strode forward. The 
mingled fury and misery in the girl’s 
face touched him. He completely 
forgot his anger towards her. 

**Look here, Winnefred,” he said, 
gently, “I wouldn't interfere if I were 
you. It’s by far the most humane way 
when a horse is in the condition she is. 
But it’s no place for you, dear.” 

‘And is it your place?” she inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ Since when has the killing 
of old horses been your business, 
Norman Elwood ?” 

He reddened. ‘You're right. It 
isn’t my affair. But I was passing and 
I happened to notice Mike’s gun. It’s 
an old flint-lock; it might explode. 
And, hang it, Winnefred, I knew how 
much you cared for the horse, and so I 
sent for my rifle and was going to show 
him how to put the poor beast out of 
her misery in an instant. Heavens!” 
he finishéd, ‘I hope you don’t think 
I'd mix up inan affair of this kind from 
choice.” 

But Winnefred did not seem to hear. 
She put her arms around Mollie’s neck 
and began talking to her. He looked at 
her a moment, then turned on his heel. 

“Take your rifle with you,” she 
called, but he swung on unheeding and 
vaulted the fence. ‘‘ Take it to him, 
Tommy,” she ordered, and the boy 
started to obey. But at the fence, he 
faced around on Mike. 

** Ain’t you goin’ to want it?” he 
asked in a protesting voice. 

The old man stared from one to the 
other, helplessly. Tommy flung him- 
self over the fence, and the two other 
boys followed, but once on the other 
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side their disdain found expression. 
““*Fore I'd be such a ninnyhead as to be 
scart out by a woman!” they yelled. 

But Mike feared a sterner disapproval 
than theirs. ‘‘ What’ll I be after sayin’ 
to Mrs. Allen?” he quavered. “* Jest 
tell me- that.” 

Winnefred looked at him in a 
strained way, as if she did not fairly see 
him. ‘‘ Don’t say anything,” she said 
dully. “I’m the oneto blame. Don’t 
say anything.” Then suddenly she 
dropped her head against the mare’s 
neck. 

Mike tried to protest, but he had 
been keyed to a pitch of stern resolu- 
tion, absolutely abnormal. Now the 
tears began to roll down his cheeks. 
He stood weeping against his crook’d 
arm. Then, catching up the gun, he 
went shambling down the lane, leaving 
the girl and the wistful old horse alone 
on the field of victory. 

Mollie whinnied softly, and Winne- 
fred gathered the long head closer. 
“Nice horsie,’”’ she murmured, heart- 
brokenly, “they shouldn’t hurt you, no, 
they shouldn’t.” She might have been 
embracing a child, and, indeed, there 
was in the whole aspect of the outworn 
old animal the same absolute helpless- 
ness and trust. The thought that this 
confidence had almost been betrayed 
was unbearable to the girl. As a little 
orphan child brought to her grand- 
mother’s to live, she had played with 
Mollie and ridden astride her. She felt 
for the age and weakness and very 
brutehood of the other a protective 
tenderness stronger than love itself. 

She was unconscious of the sympathy 
in a pair of boyish eyes peering at her 
over the fence, and not until Tommy 
Watkins touched her arm was she 
aware that he had returned. 

“Say, Miss Penn,” he began, “‘ I’m 
glad the nag ain’t hurt. All aggra- 
vated me was the way Mr. Elwood and 
Mike acted. You've got a good deal 
more grit than they have. They’re 
duffers.”’ 
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Winnefred lifted her head for an 
instant. ‘‘ Mr. Elwood’s not a duffer,” 
she cried, ‘‘and don’t you dare tell a 
word of this, Tommy Watkins.” 

He promised, with scared eyes on 
her face. ‘‘I don’t see what you're 
feeling so bad about,”’ he remonstrated 
finally. He felt uncomfortably like 
a burst of crying himself. ‘‘ Mollie's a 
real handsome old horse,” he added, 
with a sudden flash of inspiration. 

His com- 
panion burst 
into hysterical 
laughter. 

‘She is,” he 
persisted. 
“What are you 
goin’ to do 
with her, Miss 
Penn?” 

W inne fred 
smoothed the 
hair out of her 
eyes. She stared 
at the boy. “I 
don't know,” 
said she. 
** What shall I 
do with her? ” 

He glanced 
around, then 
approached his 
lips close to her 


ear. ** How 
about the tool- 
house ? ”’ he 


whispered. 
“Yer grandma 
doesn’t use the tool-house, does she ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

“You see,” he continued, running 
to the fence and returning with the rifle, 
which he had laid in the grass, “ Mr. 
Elwood told me to take this back to 
the hotel, but before I do, I’m goin’ to 
fire it off. Mollie’ll be dead, d’y’ see ? 
We’ll both swear up and down that she 
is—and then the tool-house.”’ 

‘* But the tool-house won’t hold her,” 
objected the other; “ the floor’ll break 





* Whoever yer be, git out of here! 


through. It’s most falling down, any- 
way.” 

** Well, there’s a kind of a cellar 
under it, ain’t there?” 

“ Y-e-s. Mikeused to put the winter 
potatoes down there sometimes. He 
hasn’t late years.” 

* Thai’s all right. We'll put Mollie 
down there instead of the winter 
potatoes. Then me. slipping in 
mornin’s and nights to feed her, and 
there you are.” 

Winne fred 
stared at him. 
Suddenly she 
stooped and 
kissed him on 
his freckled 
cheek. 

The _ tool- 
house was an 
isolated _ build- 
ing, further 
back than the 
barn, and had 
the additional 
advantage of 
being out of 
the range of 
Mrs. Allen's 
windows. It 
was not built to 
accommodate a 
horse, however, 
and Mollie ex- 
hibited strong 
signs of disap- 
proval. A mar- 
tial look came 
into her eyes and she capered stiffly 
when they tried to force her upon the 
planks which Tommy placed over the 
stairway. At last he flung himself on 
the ground, and Winnefred stood back 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ She knows 
you won’t let me touch her, and that’s 
what makes her act so darned mean,” 
he grumbled. 

But Winnefred had started for the 
house. She returned presently with 
some sugar, and, standing in the base- 
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ment, offered it to Mollie, who instantly 
capitulated. With nose thrust out, 
she came slipping and sliding down 
into her retreat. It was perfectly dry 
down there, and when the window at 
the end had been opened, it possessed 
possibilities of comfort which were not 
at first evident. But through this 
window, which suggested a port-hole, 
Mollie at once put her head. The 
meadow grass rippled like a sea, and 
she looked not unlike one of the animals 
of the ark taking a peep at the weather. 

**Oh, if she’s going to do that /” ex- 
claimed Winnefred. 

The boy shook his head. “ Mike 
won’t come ’round back here,” he said 
comfortably. 

Thus began Mollie’s life in the tool- 
house—a life which endured success- 
fully for three weeks, and might have 
continued much longer had it not been 
for Mollie herself. The dry air in the 
little bricked basement had a beneficial 
effect on her stiffened joints. Tommy, 
who derived quite a revenue thereby, 
fed and groomed her regularly, exer- 
cising the greatest ingenuity in purloin- 
ing hay and oats from the barn, and 
Winnefred gave her the necessary 
exercise. Every evening in the early 
darkness a shadowy girl and a horse 
walked in the lane. Once the Irish- 
man returned for something he had 
forgotten, and she thought she descried 
him peering at her ; but if he suspected 
Mollie’s continued existence, he said 
nothing about it, and Tommy Zealously 
spread the report of the shooting. He 
himself had shot her, he said. 

But early in September Mollie 
brought about her own discovery. It 
was the evening that Winnefred re- 
ceived a note from Elwood. Harry 
Wharton had called very often of late, 
but Elwood had not been to the house 
since their quarrel. Winnefred had 
grown pale and dispirited. Often, when 
walking with Mollie, she had wept 
miserably, but she had never thought 
of writing to Elwood or even trying to 
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see him. To her mind, a choice was 
involved between her lover with his 
sturdy common sense, and devotion to 
this helpless, altogether useless old 
animal. She made the choice unhesi- 
tatingly, though she wept with the 
pain of it. When the note was handed 
to her, however, the colour came rush- 
ing back into hercheeks. Smiling and 
dimpling, she put on her prettiest dress 
and sat herself down in the sitting- 
room—but no aged horse walked in 
the procession of her thoughts. 

For a time Mollie gazed patiently 
into the gathering dusk; but these 
nocturnal constitutionals with her mis- 
tress were the one break in her other- 
wise eventless life, and presently she 
turned her attention to the door. She 
pushed it several times, and when it 
yielded she made a hesitating exit. 
Then she stood looking towards the 
house. A wind blew across the meadow, 
sweet and cool, and just above the 
horizon swung the red disc of the moon. 
Against it tree arms were etched dis- 
tinctly, and in its shining the old horse 
suddenly loomed forth, the very em- 
bodiment of peace, and rest, and 
evening. 

The sense of freedom was not un- 
pleasant, and presently, as a leaf is 
waked to a brief stirring—an activity 
which is in itself a deeper rest—she 
cantered off down the drive-way. Out- 
side the fence she stopped to browse, 
but her movements gained a certain 
guilty nimbleness. Starting at every 
sound, she strayed at length into a 
neighbour’s barn. The _ neighbour, 
Mrs. White, was a widow. Naturally 
indolent, she had taken to the study of 
occultism as a means of subsistence. 
The young people went to her to have 
their fortunes told, but she was not 
looked upon with favour by her elders, 
and Mrs. Allen especially disapproved 
ofher. She never allowed Winnefred to 
go over there. But Mollie made no 
such distinctions. In at the door of 
Mrs. White’s leaning grey barn she 
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drifted. The widow did not keep a 
horse, but a bag of oats stood against 
the wall, and these Mollie instantly 
discovered. She thrust her nose into 
them with the delight of a tippler at- 
tacking a full cask. Some time later, 
Mrs. White, returning from the grocery, 
was startled by a sound proceeding 
from her unoccupied barn. She caught 
up a lamp and scuttled out there. She 
held the flaring light above her head 
and peered around the door. 

** Whoever yer be, git out of here!” 
she called shrilly. 

Mollie, in the further darkness, stood 
with head up. 

“]T don't want yer in my barn,” 
screamed the woman. 

Mollie saw her quite plainly, and, 
startled by the sudden radiance and by 
the grotesque shadow, with a wild snort 
she charged out of the barn. The light 
went out in the gust of her passing, but 
her stiff gait had betrayed her. Mrs. 
White gasped. Her knees bent under 
her. 

Filled with fright’ and oats, Mollie 
raced through the moonlight like a 
green-hearted colt, though she was by 
no means as clear-sighted as one. 
Some children had barely time to 
scurry out of her way, and at the en- 
trance to Mrs. Allen’s lawn she lunged 
blindly against Norman Elwood and 
carried him off his feet. The attack 
was so unexpected that for an instant 
the discomfited lover stared about him 
in adaze. A few paces away, cut like 
a cameo against the moonlight, Mollie 
stood regarding him alertly, and at 
sight of her he leaped to his feet. But 
with that strange preliminary move- 
ment which there was no mistaking, 
she sped away towards the barn. 

Again, the day when he had gone 
with Winnefred in the old buggy, 
behind the old horse, on that pilgrimage 
of wrath and humiliation, rose before 
him ; then the quarrel in the field, with 
the mare as the hypocritical cause, and, 
finally, this onslaught when he had 
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supposed her dead and had brought 
himself to take the first step towards a 
reconciliation. She had come back 
from the grave, as it were, to defeat his 
purpose. She had not only knocked 
him down—she had destroyed his faith 
in Winnefred. Winnefred had spread 
the report of the shooting—she had 
deceived him. 

As this realisation grew upon him he 
started on a run for the house. His 
hand was fairly on the bell when the 
light from the transom revealed the 
grass stains on the knees of his light 
trousers, the flower gone from his coat, 
the fact that he was without stick or 
gloves. For a moment his fierce anger 
struggled with his fiercer pride. Then, 
with a suppressed cry, he turned and 
strode off through the night—ridicu- 
lous in his own imagining, dishevelled, 
and defeated. In every grotesque 
shadow he saw Mollie, and in every 
light night sound he heard Winnefred. 
They were laughing at him. 

Mrs. Allen’s dead mare had returned 
as friskly as a colt. Mrs. White lis- 
tened greedily to the children who 
came to her the next morning with an 
account of the apparition. Then she 
put on her bonnet triumphantly. 
That Mrs. Allen—thrifty, practical 
old matron — disapproved of her 
and her spiritualistic theories Mrs. 
White knew. Now the information 
which she had to give was a sweet 
morsel to her. She was quite pale 
when she pushed by the wondering 
serving-maid into Mrs. Allen’s room. 

Mrs. Allen sat in a wheel chair. She 
was a large old lady, but her rheu- 
matic limbs were helpless, and all the 
animation that would otherwise have 
sufficed for her entire frame was con- 
centrated in her face. It was made up 
of querulous lines, a pointed chin, and 
a pair of snapping black eyes. Mrs. 
White, in her rusty bonnet and untidy 
gown, shrank a little, then her gaze 
met the other’s with a curious boldness. 
“I hope you'll excuse me, Mis’ Allen,” 
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‘* * TJ think it’s a horse,’ faltered his wife.” 


she began, “‘ but I thought you’d ought 
to know. Folks’ll say it was because 
her death wa’n’t natural that she came 
back.” 

The other was frightened, but even 
through her fright she was scornful. 
“Who came back?” she demanded. 
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“Tf all my aches and pains don’t kill 
me, I am sure what you saw won’t.” 
Mrs. White drew herself up. “‘ There’s 
more’n me saw the apparition,” she 
said, with a little accession of dignity. 
“The James children saw it, and, for 
that matter, there’s the tracks. And 
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the oats in my barn half gone and your 
geranium bed all trampled down.” 

‘‘But what was the apparition?” 
screamed the old lady. 

Mrs. White bent towards her and 
lowered her voice. Her lips seemed 
loath to give up their secret, there was 
a gleam of joy in her eye. ‘“ Tell me 
one thing,” she said. ‘‘ Didn’t you 
have your old grey mare shot last 
month ? Well, last night there was a 
moon that means murder, and she 
came back. Your old grey mare came 
back and was gallopin’ round in the moon- 
light.” 

She drew herself up to observe the 
effect of her words. The other sat very 
still. Several expressions passed over 
her face, and when she spoke it was in 
a peculiar voice. 

‘‘I’d like to see those tracks,” she 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps you'd be kind enough 
to roll me out there. I expect you’re 
some stronger than you thought,” she 
added, as Mrs. White eagerly complied. 

The dew had been heavy, and they 
had no difficulty in following Mollie’s 
trail. At the geranium bed the old 
lady’s face grew dark. All the plants 
were broken down, and there was a 
suspicious hollow in the mould. 

“It looks jest as though she’d laid 
down and rolled over, doesn’t it?” 
said Mrs. White. 

“ Oats,” returned the other dryly. 
As they neared the barn, she discerned 
Mike’s frightened face peering at her 
around the door. She signified that 
she wished to stop, but Mrs. White 
pushed rapidly on. “ The tracks don’t 
go in there, Mis’ Allen. They lead to 
where she’s buried ; you'll see.” 

But at the tool-house the tracks 
stopped abruptly. The little building 
had a tightly-closed, non-committal 
air. The door was locked. The woman 
stood staring at it. ‘‘ Perhaps she jest 
vanished into thin air,” ventured Mrs. 
White. But her companion had hitched 
her chair until she was in view of the 
rear of the building. 
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“Thin air, fiddlesticks!” she cried 


sharply. ‘‘ Come here, Jane White,” 
and she extended a finger shaking with 
rage and scorn. 

There, thrust forth into the sunshine, 
like an ungainly sprout from a plant in 
a cellar, were the head and neck of 
Mollie. Mollie, infinitely dejected, 
with eyes half-closed and a stream of 
blood meandering down her nose. 

“The bullet-hole!”’ shrieked Mrs. 
White. She was darting away, when 
Mrs. Allen caught her dress. 

“You fool, it’s oats /” 

“It’s a mantfestation. 
Mis’ Allen !”’ 

But the other held on to the dress. 
“Manifestation! It’s a manifestation 
that the oats made her sick and she’s 
been banging herself around. It’s a 
manifestation that she was never shot ; 
that I’ve been tricked by a man I’ve 
had in my employ forty years, and by 
my own granddaughter. Suddenly she 
released Mrs. White, who almost fell. 
“ Winnefred hid her away,” she con- 
tinued wrathfully. ‘‘ She thought she 
ought to be allowed to live, and perhaps 
she had, she does appear to enjoy it 
so,” and she turned contemptuously to 
Mollie, who rolled weary, dissipated- 
looking eyes towards them, but other- 
wise was as motionless as though she 
were in truth rooted in the earth. 

Mrs. White’s sallow face and neck 
were a fierce red. ‘‘ Well! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Allen, “ have you anything to say? 
You see yourself now just as every 
sensible person in this village has been 
seeing you for the last ten years. And 
I’ll tell you one thing,” she continued, 
“if after this I hear of your filling the 
minds of young people with such 
wicked foolishness, I’ll publish what’s 
happened this morning. I'll tell the 
whole thing, so that even the silly 
people who have been in the habit of 
coming to you shall know that you are 
an impostor. Now take me into the 
house; I’m sick.” 

Crestfallen and subdued, the other 
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obeyed. But there was something 
besides shame in her eyes—a miserable 
comprehension that she could no longer 
dupe her own soul. To a certain point 
she had believed in those carefully- 
nurtured fancies. But now they had 
toppled, and all that had become 
weakly individual in her toppled also. 
She slunk off towards her own home, 
and the very angle of her bonnet had 
lost character. 

Mrs. Allen was not accustomed to 
having her orders set aside ; moreover, 
the unwonted exertion had caused her 
rheumatic limbs to ache, and she was 
particularly incensed over the destruc- 
tion of the geranium bed. After Mrs. 
White had gone, she called her grand- 
daughter. Crouched at her window, 
Winnefred had watched with dull eyes 
the descent upon the tool - house. 
Elwood had not come, and she had 
scarcely moved since going to her room 
late the evening before. She rose and 
went downstairs. But there was no 
defiance in her attitude, neither was 
there any pleading. She looked almost 
stupid. The grandmother felt her anger 
dwindle, but she spoke out sharply : 

‘“* What do you mean by keeping that 
poor beast alive ?”’ 

Winnefred was silent. 


“‘ Why don’t you speak ?”’ demanded 


the grandmother. “I suppose you 
never dreamed of my finding her—you 
nor Mike.” 

‘‘Mike didn’t know a thing about 
it,” returned the girl. ‘‘ He supposed 
Tommy Watkins shot her. I’m the 
one to blame, and I’m the one that’s 
kept her hidden in the tool-house.” 

“*Tool-house! Nice place for a horse, 
isn't it? Well, why did you do it ?” 
*** Because I couldn’t bear to have 
her shot.” ud 

Had Winnefred burst into tears the 
other would have relented, for she was 
not oblivious to the pathos of the 
attempt. But the girl’s answer was 
very low, and to the grandmother it 
sounded sulky. Her anger flamed out 


’ demanded. 


anew. ‘“ Well, she'll be shot now,” 
she cried. ‘‘ She got into the oats last 
night over in Jane White’s barn, and 
she’s as sick as she can be. She’s old 
and stiff-jointed. I ought to know 
something how she feels, and I’d be 
glad enough if any one would put an 
end to my suffering. Now I want to 
see Mike.”’ 

Her interview with him occupied 
but a few minutes, and Winnefred 
had time for only the briefest visit 
to the tool-house. “I forgot it before, 
and I suppose it won’t do any good, 
anyway,” she whispered, when she 
once more gained her room. Yet when 
the report came she thrust her arms 
straight upward. ‘Oh, how could 
they?” she cried. “‘ How could they?” 
All through the night she had not shed 
a tear, yet now, weeping the passing of 
Mollie, she wept also the subtler 
passing of her own hope. She did not 
go downstairs until tea-time. 

In spite of the fact that she had been 
threatening the execution of the mare 
for years, Mrs. Allen regretted the 
course she had taken. It was a relief 
to her when, after the meal, the 
girl slipped from the room. Winne- 
fred was standing by the kitchen 
window when Mike entered. 

“ Better go light on the oats the 
night, hadn’t I?” he whispered. 

She turned swiftly, then sprang to- 
wards him. ‘ Didn’t you do it, Mike?” 

He fapsed into sudden sulkiness. 
‘Faith, would she be afther needin’ 
any supper at all, if I had?” he 
‘“Oh, it was a foine idea 
of yours, foine; for I'd a done it this 
time sure, but when I see that bottle 
of holy wather gleaming against the 
neck of her, the gun dropped from me 
hand. And I won’t niver do it, nai- 
ther,” he concluded. ‘“I’ll laive the 
place first.” 

Thus Mollie's day continued, with 
the difference that she was kept even a 
closer prisoner than before, though 
there was little danger of a second dis- 
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covery. Mrs. Allen had not been so 
well since her trip to the tool-house. 
Every precaution was taken, how- 
ever. 

As the summer waned, Winnefred 
grew more and more listless. Her 
grandmother, attributing the change 
to Mollie’s death, reproached herself, 
in spite of the fact that her common 
sense rejected such an explanation. 
One day, however, Winnefred burst 
into tears at the casual inquiry about 
Elwood. She did not know where he 
was, and he had been unreasonably 
jealous of young Mr. Wharton, who 
that week had gone home to marry a 
girl in his own village. 

‘“And you knew of the engagement 
all along and didn’t speak of it?” 
chuckled the old lady. ‘‘ Then what’s 
happened serves you right. But don't 
you worry,” she added; “he'll hear 
of the wedding and come back fast 
enough.” 

And she was right. The theologue’s 
marriage furnished Elwood with an 
excuse for returning, and made his 
going away significant of more than 
the unreasoning indignation that had 
prompted it. Indeed, he preferred to 
forget that Mollie had been the primary 
cause of his wrath, and chose rather to 
explain his departure on the ground of 
jealousy, though he had never at heart 
doubted Winnefred’s affection for him- 
self, or accepted Wharton as a serious 
rival. There was about him a look of 
boyish embarrassment when he called, 
and this deepened when Mrs. Allen 
received him. Winnefred was not 
well, she told him, and though she 
attributed this to Mollie’s discovery 
and execution, he was conscious all 
the time that she eyed him with 
shrewd disapproval. - 

‘“Is—she too ill to see me?” he 
asked. 

The grandmother fixed upon him a 
searching glance, which brought the 
blood to his face, though he stared 
back at her bravely. Apprehension 


seemed to charge the silence. Sud- 
denly the door burst open, and there, 
flushing and paling like a guilty child, 
and yet instinct with protest, stood 
Winnefred. She had plainly been 
listening, and her eyes sought first 
Elwood’s, then her grandmother’s, in 
a swift glance of appeal. She half put 
out her hand, and the young man, with 
an exclamation, was at her side in an 
instant. He took her in his arms, 
paying not the slightest heed to Mrs. 
Allen, and pressed his cheek against 
her hair. The old lady laughed. “I 
think, perhaps, she’s well enough,”’ said 
she. 

Winnefred revived like a_ refreshed 
flower, but Elwood could not forgive 
himself for the suffering he had caused. 

There was no reason for delay, and 
early in October they were married. 
It was a simple country wedding ; and 
after it they started for their new home 
in the small Northern town where 
Norman had lumber interests. The 
journey would occupy the greater part 
of a day, and was regarded by Winne- 
fred, who had never been forty miles 
from her native village, as quite an 
extended tour. But in spite of her 
girlish anticipations of the trip, and her 
pride before the crowd of young people 
who came to see them off, as the 
moment of starting drew near she 
grew strangely distraught. She talked 
and laughed irresponsibly, holding the 
attention of the whole party, and it 
was only when Mike appeared at the 
door of the car that this tension seemed 
to relax. All through the journey she 
was a constant puzzle to Norman. 
Her recurrent high spirits, followed 
by a quick depression in which there 
was something of appeal, bewildered 
and touched him. 

They reached their destination late 
in the day, and alighted on the grey, 
bleak platform. Winnefred stood quite 
still. An enormous crate was being 
hoisted, amid great laughter and swear- 
ing, from one of the freight cars, but 
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she made no attempt to divert Nor- 
man’s attention. 

“Wonder what they’ve got down 
there that they’re having such a time 
to unload?” he said, wrinkling his 
forehead. 

“I—I think it’s a horse,” faltered 
his wife. 

“A horse! Who ever heard of 
sending a horse in that way? Though 
there’s Blake from the livery. It’s 
probably some choice racer.” 

‘“No, it isn’t,” Winnefred tried to 
speak bravely. ‘‘It isn’t a_ racer. 
Oh, Norman, don’t you understand ? 
It’s—Molhe.” 

In spite of her effort to keep it firm, 
the voice of the poor little bride sud- 
denly broke. She put her hand on 
his arm, but she could not look at him. 
Her pretty head, in its wedding bonnet, 
drooped lower. ‘‘Grandma’d surely 
have found her, as she did before. 
And so—I had her boxed—and—and 
brought here.”’ 

The young fellow looked at her, and 
a realising sense of marriage engulfed 
him. Amazement, incredulity, anger 
struggled in his face. 

Snorting and puffing, the train was 
delayed while the train-hands watched 
the opening of the crate. A loud shout 
of astonishment and derision went up 
when Mollie stepped forth. He turned 
and saw her. There she was, unsteady 
of knee and mild of eye, but as in- 
vincible as ever—the old mare who had 
beset his path with all the persistency 
of a rival. An overpowering sense of 
the humour of the situation swept 
every other emotion aside, but strug- 
gling with his mirth came a finer com- 
prehension. For the first time he 
recognised her as some subtle evidence 
of Winnefred made manifest in inde- 
pendent form—the undaunted will and 
the outreaching protectiveness. At 
least between the two, the girl he loved 
and the old creature before him, ex- 
isted a tie which was unbreakable. If 
he took one, he must accept the other 





—that was apparent. Striding for- 
ward, and at the same time away from 
his customary vanity, he laid hold of 
Mollie’s halter. ‘‘ Its an old horse that 
my wife thinks a great deal of,” he 
said with good-natured dignity. 

Winnefred hurried to his side. She 
clasped her hands around his arm in 
blushing disregard of the others, smil- 
ing tremulously, radiantly, up into his 
face. A perceptible breath was wafted 
from her wedding bouquet. 

The roughest man there made a 
movement towards his hat. They 
signified eagerly that they understood. 

He bustled off to collect their bag- 
gage, and the platform was soon de- 
serted, except for the young couple 
and the incongruous old horse. * It had 
been slightly cloudy all the afternoon, 
but just before the sun sank out of 
sight there was a burst of light. The 
three stood blinking in the sudden 
glory. Norman glanced at his wife. 
She had a hand on Mollie’s neck and 
the mare’s nose was almost against 
her cheek. And he had tried to beat 
down that divine pity. A mist rose 
before his eyes. Laughing to hide his 
feelings, he leaned over her. ‘‘ How 
on earth did you manage it a second 
time?” he whispered. 

Winnefred lifted a lock of the white 
mane. There, fastened to the halter, 
was the bottle of holy water. ‘‘I knew 
Mike wouldn’t shoot her if she wore 
that.” 

Norman glanced around, then drew 
her swiftly against his shoulder. ‘‘ And 
you didn’t do it for Wharton?” he 
murmured. 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ For Mollie.” 

It was only a short drive to the new 
home. The newly-wedded pair sat in 
the carriage, their hands _ clasped. 
But louder even than the noise of the 
wheels, and set to the throbbing of 
their hearts—the key-note in the har- 
mony—sounded the beat of Mollie’s 
hoofs, as she ambled along behind. 
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The Street of Revilings 


By G. K. Stiles 


sea and the green-black shadows 
glided in and out between the 
sunbeams. 

Huddleson sat on the wall, which 
was thirty feet high and whose breadth 
equalled the length of a man from 
finger tips to toes. Huddleson was a 
merchant and sold sugar and things to 
the natives, who bought smilingly, but 
desired to knife him, for Huddleson 
was wealthy, and, moreover, had been 
seen coming by night from the yamén 
of Shan Tung. 

Shan Tung was Hanlin, which means 
that he knew eighty thousand of the 
two hundred thousand signs in the 
Chinese language, and was eligible to 
office if he had the gold to buy it. 

If the natives hated Huddleson, it 
was also true that the Europeans mostly 
distrusted him; for in a foolish moment 
he had declared that the Mongolian 
was not given altogether to evil, but 
had some good in him. So these 
traders, consuls and other officials 
looked askant when any one praised 
Huddleson, the merchant who glorified 
the Chinese. 

The man on the wall had lived fifteen 
years in the East, the last ten in 
Peking ; and now for five seasons he 
had deserted the European quarter and 
dwelt on the opposite side of the Tartar 
city. His house was two stories high 
and the back abutted against the wall 
where he was seated. 

Inside the wall jay the various green 
spots which make up that mysterious 
ground, “ the purple forbidden city.” 

Huddleson had tampered with for- 
bidden things and poison was mingled 
with his blood. In the first place, he 
had committed an indiscretion. He 
had learned the native tongue in place 
of making bargains in the mongrel 
speech, which sensible merchants em- 
ployed. 


\ CRIMSON sun sank in a yellow 
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He did more. He read the books of 
To-Lao, the mad poet, who had loved 
a dragon maiden and lived in a hill. 
Now, these things are fatal, like much 
opium, for foreigners, who are not in- 
oculated by heredity against the subtle 
words of the dragon maiden that bore 
the blue serpent with the triple crown 
and rules the souls of the chosen. 

Huddleson was rich and good to look 
at, being big in the bones and holding 
himself like a brave man. 

Because of his ill-advised learning, 
Huddlesen did what no Caucasian has 
any right to do—he dreamed. Not the 
usual vision from a rarebit, but real 
dreams, such as Ta-Lao dreamed before 
he met thedragon maiden and loved her. 

To those who understand thesethings, 
it is evident that Huddleson was lost. 
The stranger who dreams the dream of 
To-Lao is doomed, and his name will 
surely be blotted out from among his 
people. 

But the man had ceased to dream 
because the vision had come to life. 
The dream of To-Lao always begins to 
live after the seventh dreaming, and 
yesterday Huddleson had passed the 
seven mark, and to-day he had seen the 
woman. 

For Tien Sing was thirteen, and soa 
woman, with a woman’s mind and 
burning palms like heated gold leaves. 
Tien Sing had never loved a man; for 
she knew only Shan Tung, her husband, 
who had bought her for his son. But 
the boy of twelve died of the fish fever, 


just as the bride’s relatives had reached 


Shan Tung’s house and before the girl 
had been taken from the gaudy wed- 
ding chair, in which she had been her- 
metically sealed to prevent any of the 
bridegroom’s relatives from seeing her. 
This last would have been a disgraceful 
misfortune, and even if the woman 
suffocated before arriving, it did not 
matter. 
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They married Tien Sing to the corpse, 
and she was held a thing accursed ; 
wherefore the older and worse favoured 
women beat her. 

Tien Sing lay on her straw bed near 
the roof and wept; and she stretched 
out her arms nightly and prayed for a 
man to love her and to raise up sons 
to honour her when she should come 
to die. 

Tien Sing knew that the women beat 
her because she was beautiful as the 
full moon is beautiful and the star of 
Ashti. It was of Tien Sing that Hud- 
dleson dreamed in the dream of To- 
Lao; and as he passed through the 
Street of Revilings on his way to the 
office of the Grand Secretary, the girl 
looked over the roof of Shan Tung’s 
house. 

Huddleson was dressed as a chin-shih, 
or a second-class literatus, and his linen 
outer coat was unhooked so as to show 
the violet silk lining. Tien Sing wore 
only one garment, the long white robe 
of the maiden, and her hair was afloat 
about her shoulders. 

Huddleson looked at the girl and 
stood still. Then they looked into each 
other’s eyes and loved, just as To-Lao 
loved his dragon maiden. The roof 
was so low that he could have almost 
clasped thé hand which was under the 
linen and holding her breast. 

Now, Huddleson knew too much, for 
he knew the words of the poet, which 
no foreigner had ever learned. He 
pressed both hands over his eyes as if 
bewildered and said : 

** Behold! a star has fallen from the 
blue highway of the Sun and its rays 
are wonderful.” 

Then Tien Sing held her flesh tightly. 
so that it hurt her, and her lips parted 
to finish the words of To-Lao: 

“ And the fire of the star has entered 
me and my heart is eaten up.” 

Huddleson looked down at the earth 
between his feet. 

“‘To-night, oh, heart of the jessa- 
mine,”’ he said. 


* Whither ?”’ murmured Tien Sing. 

** On thy roof, against the wall of the 
‘purple forbidden,’”’ replied Huddleson, 
and went on to the great man’s 
house. 

As he returned out of the sacred city 
he passed through the guarded gate with 
the little temples on either side. It 
wanted an hour to sunset when he 
reached his house; and he went upon 
the roof, taking a long and strong 
ladder, which he placed against the 
wall of the “ purple forbidden.” 

It is death by torture to be found 
thereon, and for that reason none ever 
dares to be found; and in consequence 
the fatrol paid little attention to guard- 
ing the wall-top. The agonies and 
cries of the earlier offenders were guard 
enough for the wall, and only one 
tainted by the dream of To-Lao would 
have ventured it. 

Huddleson was uncertain of the exact 
house-top from which Tien Sing had 
answered him with the dragon’s song. 
There were three about two hundred 
feet away from him, where the wall was 
hollowed out to make a guard-house. 
One of these it was, and, murmuring 
the soft but invincible charm of the 
blue snake, he watched the roofs. 

As the sun hissed into the water, a 
woman raised herself on the roof nearest 
the watcher on the wall, and taking her 
black hair in her hands, she made with 
its darkness the sign of the snake. 
Tien Sing would have died if Shan 
Tung had been behind her then; and 
Huddleson could have gone mad on the 
wall. 

The woman at once lay down again 
on the house-top and the swift-rushing 
eastern night shut out all things. The 
man on the wall crept around its curve 
until he came to the roof where the 
woman crouched. He had pushed his 
ladder ahead of him and lay on the top 
exhausted. 

In a few minutes he hung over the 
edge to listen, and the sound of fright- 
ened breathing reached him. 
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“Is it thou, pearl of my life?” he 
whispered. 

A moment’s silence succeeded a deep 
sigh of relief, and then the warm- 
throated voice of Tien Sing replied : 

“It is thy most contemptible slave, 
oh, prince of the stars! ” 

Huddleson lowered the ladder, which 
she caught and fixed firmly in the earth 
thrown on the roof. He had to search 
for her, after he came down; since, 
with proper modesty, Tien Sing had 
seated herself away from the ladder. 
Having found her, he raised her and 
held the girl closely ; and then, afraid 
lest his Western blood betray him into 
some awkwardness, he released her and 
they crouched side by side against the 
wall. 

Now, when a woman risks her life to 
meet a man, she does not trifle with 
him ; and Tien Sing was already thank- 
ing her gods, who were also her an- 
cestors, for sending her the man 
she had begged of them. As _ for 
Huddleson, he was caught in the snake’s 
blue coils from which no man escapes ; 
and the dream of To-Lao claimed its 
own. 

At midnight Tien Sing crept down 
to her straw pallet, and Huddleson 
returned to his own house; but the 
ladder lay out of sight in the middle 
of the wall. 

Each evening these two met on the 
top of Shan Tung’s yamén. During 
the day, Huddleson dressed as a 
British merchant and _ stopped for 
luncheon or tea at the house of some 
fellow Caucasian, who regarded all 
Chinese as yellow dogs; only with a 
trifle of precious metal for which the 
European could find a use. 

These people knew nothing of the 
mysticism of the Orient, and they had 
never heard of the dream of To-Lao. 

Naturally, Huddleson might have 
purchased Tien Sing with three hun- 
dred strings of cash; because Shan 
Tung dared not claim the girl, lest he 
die as his only son had perished. 


This is the curse of those crowned 
with the triple crown of the blue 
serpent: The man may not buy his 
love as every man should, according to 
the ancient and proper manner of 
mankind. He must steal her and 
upon the night when the star of Ashti 
cuts the polished edge of the moon. 
This happens four times a year, and 
one of them was due two. weeks after 
the first meeting between Huddleson 
and Tien Sing. 

It happened that the first wife of 
Shan Tung was three years older than 
he, and her wrinkled skin and bald 
head were the insignia of authority in 
Shan Tung’s yamén. She had been 
purchased for five taels by her father- 
in-law, and she hated Tien Sing; for 
which there were many causes, but the 
girl’s face was reason enough. 

The old woman missed the girl upon 
several occasions when she desired to 
beat her, and she was grieved by this. 
She hunted for Tien Sing, and not 
finding her in the woman’s quarters, 
crept up to the roof. The sky was 
thickly covered and the moon’s light 
silvered the clouds and was drunk up 
in the mists. 

The woman heard whispering near 
the wall and distinguished a male 
voice; but withdrew quietly, being 
afraid lest the intruder follow and kill 
her. 

The next morning Nai-nai told her 
husband, but they said nothing to Tien 
Sing; for they more than half believed 
the person on the roof to be some 
devil or other, with whose love affairs 
it were unwise to meddle. Nai-nai, 
however, was determined that the 
love scenes on the roof should cease, 
so she urged Shan Tung to try to 
exorcise the devil who was ill-using his 
house. A Taoist priest was found who, 
for ten thousand cash, gave Shan Tung 
a slip of red paper, covered with 
wonderful characters. According to 
the priest, no demon could withstand 
the potency of this scarlet spell, but 
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must immediately fly away, uttering 
cries of distress. 

Nai-nai affixed this securely to Tien 
Sing’s garment, but it proved of no 
vail; so Shan Tung went to the 
Taoist temple and reviled the guardian 
thereof, intimating that the god was 
something more than a fraud, and that 
the priest himself was a thief. The 
holy man returned in kind and pulled 
Shan Tung’s queue, whereupon several 
peace-talkers interfered and after two 
days of consulting, a settlement was 
reached whereby the priest gave a 
feast to all concerned, at which Shan 
Tung recalled his reviling, and every- 
thing was well. 

But the devil continued to desecrate 
Shan Tung’s yamén and to make love 
on his roof. 

In despair, he went to the Buddhist 
priest and received a charm, which 
failed as utterly as that of the rival 
Taoist divine. 

Then Shan Tung was maddened 
and longed to kill Tien Sing; but he 
was more afraid than before to harm 
the girl; since it had been proved that 
her lover was a very powerful devil 
indeed, and one who feared no priest 
or spell. 

Now, Nai-nai could not resist a 
desire to béhold the demon, and upon 
the first clear night when the moon was 
nearly full, she ventured to look over 
the edge of the opening in the roof. 
She recognised in this demon a scholar 
of the second degree, which surprised 
her, for she thought he would be at the 
least a graduate, since he was wiser 
than the priest’s spells. 

Huddleson turned his face toward 
the woman, and she made sure that 
the intruding lover was a man; so she 
descended and returned with Shan 
Tung, who recognised Huddleson, but 
was afraid to resent his presence. He 
had seen Huddleson at the yamén of 
the Grand Secretary, and feared to 
offend so powerful an official. 

Shan Tung knew that the Ko-Lao 
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would surely extend his “face” to his 
friend, and a man could be _ badly 
injured by the enmity of an imperial 
household officer. His relatives were 
informed of the evil occurrence, and 
this was the reason many of Huddle- 
son’s smiling customers desired to 
thrust a knife into his abdomen. 

A great division of labour results in 
old countries where a living is difficult 
to get, and many curious professions 
arise. The normal Chinese dislikes 
trouble. Consequently, one who is 
willing to risk a personal encounter, 
possesses a means of living. His sign 
is a Studied disorder in dress and a cap 
worn much awry. To several such 
persons did Shan Tung make applica- 
tion and the offer of numerous strings 
of cash. This buying of valour is re- 
garded as a most sensible act; and 
Shan Tung exacted tribute from his 
twenty grandfathers, his two hundred 
uncles, and other connections, that he 
might obtain the money to pay these 
professional bullies. 

Their plan was that the hired fighters 
attack Shan Tung’s yamén, after calling 
in the imperial soldiers, using the pre- 
text that the man on the roof had 
desecrated the sacred wall. 

The two lovers were wrapped in 
their madness and feared nothing, 
because they had ceased to think. 
They were wholly occupied in living,— 
an absorbing pastime, but one in which 
few can venture to indulge. Every- 
thing was prepared for their setting out 
and Huddleson had invested in a new 
pig-tailed wig, although the one he wore 
was good; but then he travelled to a 
place where wig-makers are unknown. 

The star of Ashti is of the first 
magnitude ; and in its elliptical course, 
which is long and narrow, it touches 
the moon’s light during each of the 
four seasons. 

It was from this pale point, really a 
sun of enormous size, that the dragon 
maid fell to the earth, when her fair- 
haired sister-twin had conquered in 
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their battle for the snake-crown. 
Though thus roughly cast off from her 
celestial home, the love of To-Lao 
clung to her own regal diadem during 
her frightful descent through space. 

To-Lao ventured into the hill and 
beheld her, but he could not speak the 
music of her throat; and yet, he loved 
her. Then she, placing the triple 
azure crown upon her lover’s brow, 
kissed his parted lips, and in the 
moment he spoke even as the dragon 
maiden; and when he ceased, poetry 
was born and floated near them, 
stretching its untried wings and holding 
out its hands to them, its parents. 

The night of Ashti was come, and 
Tien Sing made ready to flee with her 
lover ; but even as they set foot upon 
the ladder, four men sprang upon the 
roof and ran_ swiftly toward them. 
Huddleson retained his faith in the 
superiority of Western weapons, and in 
a moment a revolver gleamed in either 
hand: and he shot the bullies, who 
were yelling as if possessed, before 
they could use their knives. 

Then, taking Tien Sing in his arms, 
he ascended the ladder and drew it up 
after him with difficulty. The guards 
fired, but holding the girl close, he ran 
around the wall-top to his own house 
and disappeared beyond all finding out. 

Shan Tung and his relatives hurled 
the dead bodies of their mercenaries 
into the street, accompanying the act 
with exclamations of anger at their 
intrusion. The plot had failed, and 
that was good reason for disclaiming 
any connection with the plotters. 

‘“‘ He that succeeds, him you shall call 
honourable,” is an axiom in the East. 

But Nai-nai was angered, and a 
woman’s tongue fears no man. Soon 
she went upon the roof and reviled 
Tien Sing and her lover. It was a 
wonderful piece of cursing and consisted 
mostly of whole-souled, deep-lunged 
reflections on the villainy, bestiality 
and general depravity pertaining to 
the subjects of the effort. It did more, 
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it stretched backward and included 
their ancestors, which insult the 
meekest of Chinese must avenge with 
blood or else lose all consideration. 
With growing volume, it went into the 
future and predicted all manner of evil, 
and finally died out in shrill pipings, 
fading into inarticulate rattlings in the 
old woman's corded and yellow throat. 

Nai-nai spat twice toward the wall 
and descended into the house, where 
she was regarded with a ludicrous 
mixture of terror and admiration. 

This is the story of how Tien Sing 
disappeared from out the yamén of 
Shan Tung. it must be true; for 
Huddleson told me so himself, as we 
were sitting in his official yamén in the 
province of Yun-nan, and at the time 
we were drinking orange punch. I 
looked him over carefully, but he 
showed no traces of the opium fiend, 
and his palm was moist, while his eyes 
were clear and plucky. 

When a European deserts his people, 
it is mostly because of some vice; but 
Huddleson showed me _ something 
which needed no excuse. It was a 
woman, lying outstretched on _ her 
couch and she had—— But I won't 
tell you. You couldn’t believe me, you 
who have never seen what a_ gold- 
skinned woman can look like. 

I bowed to her, but she continued 
looking into the room behind me, so I 
departed with a sigh. When I left, I 
thanked Huddleson and congratulated 
him; but I am very argumentative, so | 
said : 

** Still, it seems to me, it would have 
been better if you, who had so much, 
had paid Shan Tung the three hundred 
cash and gone away decently. What 
had To-Lao and the other rot to do 
with it ?” 

Huddleson looked at me in the kind- 
hearted but weary manner with which 
most people regard me at some time 
or other, and said: 

“You don’t understand,” and he was 
right—I don’t. 
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Marvels of Modern Production 
By George B. Waldron 
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mother’s badge of servitude. 

Wherever she went a set went 
with her, and scarcely was she seated 
before the bright steels began to flash 
under her swift fingers. Knitting was 
second nature, and the hands rarely 
rested except in sleep. She wound her 
yarn from the back of a chair or from 
grandfather's hands when he came 
courting, and took from twenty to 
forty hours of her busy life to knit a 
pair of stockings. To-day the work is 
done in the factory, and fifty people 
taking the materials through half as 
many processes turn out thirty-five 
hundred pairs of stockings in a day. 
Nine minutes of one person’s labour 
completes a pair, which is two hundred 
and fifty times as fast as with the 
knitting needles. 


. | ‘HE knitting needle was our grand- 
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This is in fine cotton. In woollen, 
the yarn being coarser, the handwork 
is proportionally more rapid. Ten 
hours was required to knit by hand a 
pair of woollen socks. One person 
with the machines will turn off fifty 
pairs in the same time. Simply to 
keep the average family in socks and 
stockings for a year used to take the 
constant toil of one woman for a month 
at fifteen hours a day. Think of the 
emancipation to woman’s fingers that 
one person with modern machinery can 
do as much in only four hours! 

And this saving is in knitting only. 
To card and spin the cotton and wool 
for the family foot-wear took a week 
additional under the hand methods, 
against less than two hours by modern 
processes. In the old days two “runs” 
or forty “ knots’ of woollen yarn was 
counted a day’s work for a good spinner. 
One person with the modern spinning 
machine will run off the same amount 
in ten minutes. The wool was combed 
out from the fleece and shaped with 
hand cards into long rolls for spinning. 
The modern carding machine prepares 
fifty to a hundred times as much with 
the same work. The saving in carding 
of cotton is even more marked. One 
person to-day can tend as many as 
twenty-five machines, and under the 
most favourable conditions will do 
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twenty-five hundred times as much as 
with the old hand cards. 


OMAN has also been emanci- 
pated from weaving. Take, 


for example, the making of 
a roll of thirty yards of cotton 
sheeting. To prepare the yarn alone 
from the raw cotton took two hun- 
dred and seventy hours. One per- 
son with modern machinery accom- 
plishes this in sixty-five minutes. The 
weaving took seventy hours more. The 


operative to-day, tending four looms, 
turns off the thirty yards in two hours. 
Cloth must have been used very spar- 
ingly in the old days, when at least 
eleven hours of hard toil went into 


every yard. A hundred yards was none 
too ample to supply the clothing, the 
bedding and other household needs of 
the average family for a year. And 
this required the constant toil of one 
member for at least four months of 
fifteen-hour days. With the modern 
factory one person’s work for fifteen 
hours at most will give the same results. 
Four months for the family supply of 
cloth, five weeks for the stockings and 
the socks! Nearly half one woman’s 
time. The modern factory system has 
taken all this work out of the home and 
accomplishes it with two days of one 
operative’s labour. 

After the cloth is woven the garment 
is yet to be made. In the early days 
this work was done in the home, either 
by the women or by the tailoress who 
went from house to house. It took 


about five hours to cut and make the 
plainest garment, like a pair of overalls. 
This is one woman’s work for thirty 
minutes ‘under the modern machine 
methods. A dozen or more garments 
to-day are cut out at once with cutting 
machines driven by steam or electricity, 
four buttons are riveted on in the time 
required to sew one on, and twenty 
button-holes are cut and. worked by 
machinery in the time that one could 
be done by hand. 

Elias Howe did a notable thing when 
he changed the eyelet of the needle to 
the point end and harnessed it to a 
wheel. Ordinary seams can be run up 
in a fifth to a tenth the time needed 
with needle and thimble and with far 
less labour. Attached to the electric 
motor this speed can be doubled. In 
some operations, such as fine stitching 
on a shirt-front or collar, the machine, 
which does its work as well fast or slow, 
saves often sixtyand seventy-fold. Once 
it took five hours to make a plain shirt. 
To-day, while from thirty to fifty people 
may unite in the making of a plain 
shirt, it is finished in thirty-five minutes. 
A pair of trousers formerly took ten 
hours’ labour, while an hour’s work in 
the up-to-date factory, divided among 
perhaps fifty people, does the same. 
Once it took trom twenty to forty hours 
to make a coat and seven to ten hours 
for a vest. Modern methods produce 
these garments with a third the labour. 


N the primitive 

e) | days the shoe- 
= maker, sitting 
git at his_ bench, 
made the shoes 

of the village. 

Or perhaps he 

would travel 

from settlement 

to settlement in 

the thinly popu- 

lated districts, 
encountering 

choice sides of leather, kept for his 
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coming, and leaving behind a trail of 
comfortably shod feet. The shoemaker 
is no more, for the machine and the 
factory have driven him out, and only 
the cobbler remains. With hammer and 
awl it used to take half an hour to peg 
the soles on to a pair of rough boots or 
shoes. One man to-day with the 
pegging machine will do it in less than 
two minutes. Did ‘my lady desire the 
luxury of sewed shoes, the hand worker 
would make them with awl, pincers, 
and thread in an hour. The McKay 
sewing machine sews through the out- 
sole, upper and in-sole ina single opera- 
tion, and reduces the time from an hour 
toa minute. Two sewings are neces- 
sary to fasten the soles on a welt shoe, 
and a pair was done by hand in three 
hours, while one man with the Good- 
wich welt machine does twenty-five 
pairs in the sametime. The uppers to- 
day are put together with the sewing 
machine, and one person does the work 
that formerly required forty. The 
finished shoe has gone through a hun- 
dred and fifty distinct operations and 
under as many pairs of hands. The 
marvel of the shoe industry is that with 
the best appliances the work of one 
man for a single day will make the 
year’s supply of shoes for a family. 
The primitive shoemaker took from 
one and a half to two weeks, and turned 
out a poorer job. 


N the old days every 
farm-house had _ its 
butter churn. Our 
grandmother worked 
her very life into the 
rich prints of yellow 
butter with which she 
used to tempt the 
appetite. With the 
straining and setting 
of the milk, the skim- 
ming and _ churning’ 
of the cream, and 
then the working, 

‘" washing, and = salt- 
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ing of the butter each pound cost 
from twenty to thirty minutes of 
the hardest toil. To-day the farmer 
takes his milk to the creamery, where 
a wheel, whirling hundreds of re- 
volutions a minute, separates the 
cream, and steam combination churns 
and butter-workers prepare the butter 
for the market. Only one to two 
minutes of man’s labour goes into each 
pound. 

Machinery has done much to eman- 
cipate the farmer. In the old days 
he ploughed his land with an ox- 
team, sowed his grain broadcast by 
hand, and covered the seed with a 
brush, and it took him ten to twelve 
hours thus to prepare an acre. The 
wide-awake Western farmer of to-day 
fastens his ploughs into half-a-dozen 
gangs of four ploughs each, with a 
seeder and harrow to each gang, and 
attaches the outfit to a traction engine. 
As the engine moves forward it leaves 
a trail twenty feet wide of land sowed 
ready for the harvest. One man’s 
work thus is worth that of twenty by 
the old methods. 


ORMERLY the 
farmer reaped with 
a sickle and 
threshed with a 
flail. The modern 
self-binder and 
steam-thresher 
have multiplied the 
effectiveness of one 
man’s labour forty 


modern farm a trac- 
tion engine will drive a machine that 
cuts, threshes, and sacks the wheat in 
one operation, covering a swath fifty feet 
wide. From the unploughed land to the 
harvested crop with the best of modern 
machinery the equivalent of one man’s 
work for nine minutes will prodfice a 
bushel of wheat. Twenty times as 
much labour was required seventy 
years ago. 
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Maize planting under primitive hand 
methods required three processes: 
marking the rows and dropping and 
covering the seeds. The modern planter 
does all three at once and in less than 
a tenth the time. He harvests his 
maize with a self-binding harvester in 
a third the time required by the sickle. 
The husking bee is an institution of 
the past. Then it took one man’s 
work for seventy to eighty hours to 
husk an acre and to cut up the stalks 
for fodder by hand. The two opera- 
tions to-day are combined in one by 
steam power and completed with less 
than a twentieth the labour. Once the 
maize was shelled with a cob or across 
the edge of a shovel, and it took an 
hour and a half of one man’s work to 
shell a bushel. With the modern 
steam-sheller he will do over a hundred 
bushels in the same time. From 
ploughing to maize-shelling one man 
with the best of modern machinery does 
the work of seven men fifty years ago. 

Barren enough were the two or 
three-room homes of the _ primitive 
days. The rough board floors were 
usually uncovered, except the sacred 
front room, which was sanded in fancy 
patterns, ‘or occasionally covered with 
a rag carpet which cost so much labour 
that only the more ambitious indulged 
in the luxury. The rags were cut 
from pieces of old garments gathered 
through many years of saving. The 
warp was prepared in the home by 
hand cards, and spinning wheel and 
the family loom wove the carpet. It 
took from four to five months of 
continuous toil for one woman to 
prepare the rags and warp for fifty 
yards of rag .carpet. The weaving 
alone, the smallest part of the making, 
took forty hours; the modern loom 
does the work in a fifth of the time. 
A yard of Brussels carpeting comes 
from the power loom every twelve 
minutes, and a yard of velvet carpet 
every ten minutes. The hand loom took 
eight times as long to do the same work. 


OW was it with 

the furniture ? 

Take an ordi- 

nary wooden 

chair, used in the 

kitchen to-day, 

but the choice 

possession of the 

frugal housewife 

of sixty years 

ago. Then the 

chief labour- 

saving machines 

were the lathe 

and the saw, 

driven by water 

power. Even with these it took an ex- 

pert four to five hours to make a chair. 

One man’s work for forty minutes turns 

out as good an article in the modern 

factory. A cane-seated chair took 

about eight hours’ work by hand. It 

is made in the factory with less than 

seventy minutes’ labour. The cheapest 

kind of a rocking-chair with cane seat 

required sixteen hours to make a half 

century ago. Seven are turned out of 

the up-to-date factory with the same 
work. 

Similar saving has been effected in 
other furniture. Formerly it took ten 
hours’ work to make a _ very plain 
kitchen table, and forty hours for a 
cheap bedstead. Better articles come 
from the factory with a seventh the 
labour. A plain bureau cost ten to 
twenty hours’ work by, hand, and a 
wash-stand eight to fifteen hours. 
Only a quarter as much labour goes 
into better pieces in the up-to-date 
factory. 

Take some of the most commcn 
household necessities, such as a match 
or a pin. Fifty years ago matches were 
made by hand. Under the expert 
fingers of that day two people could 
make and put up two hundred matches 
in boxes in a minute—a wonderful 
performance considering that the only 
tools were the match plane and the 
lever knife. The modern’ match- 
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making machine, requiring also two 
workers, automatically cuts the wood 
into splints, puts the completed 
matches into boxes, a hundred to a 
box, and a box drops from the machine 
every second. One person’s work for 
a day produces now two million 
matches; while in former times it pro- 
duced only sixty thousand. 

Adam Smith, the famous economist, 
a century and a quirter ago held up 
the pin industry as an example of the 
benefit of minute division of labour. 
It was a marvel to him that one man’s 
work in a day turned out forty-eight 
hundred pins. At that time pin 
making was a tedious operation. The 
wire, after being straightened, was 
cut into pin lengths, the point was 
ground down by a file, and the head 
put on separately with a coil of wire 
closed over the end of the shank 
and flattened down with a foot-press. 
The pins were stuck into papers with a 
clamp by hand. In the modern pin 
factory the work from wire to paper is 
done entirely by automatic machinery. 
A wire straightener prepares the wire in 
a fortieth of the time required by the 
old hand process. The pin machine 
automatically cuts the wire and puts on 
the pin-heads and points. One person 
tends twetlve of these machines and 
turns out in alla million pins a day. 

Extensive improvements have been 
made in clock making since the days 
when the workman toiled with painful 
exactness to cut out each part by hand. 
The movements of eight clocks are 
completed with the labour formerly 
required for one. In making certain 
parts the gains are much larger. Once 
it took a hundred times as long to 
make the pillars, a hundred and fifty 
times as long to make the staples for 
the click springs, over two hundred 
times as long for the ratchets, over 
four hundred times for the pendulum 
stud, and over five hundred times as 
long for the guard pins. 

Even wider differences appear in 
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watch making, the completed watch 
taking about thirty times as much 
work to make under the old processes. 
There is a gain of over a hundred-fold 
in such operations as making ratchet 
caps, click spring screws, and minute 
hands ; over two hundred-fold in 
making hour and second hands and 
minute wheels ; over three hundred-fold 
in completing third, fourth, and centre 
wheels ; over five hundred-fold in 
punching from sheet brass the barrel 
bridge ; nearly seven hundred-fold in 
punching pillar and top plates, and 
over two thousand-fold in punching 
balance cocks. As many asa thousand 
different operations enter into the 
making of one stem-winding watch, 
yet the equivalent of one man’s work 
for eight or nine hours will make the 
movements, and three or four hours 
more—twelve hours in all—will enclose 
them in a gold case. 


EORGE WASH- 

(; INGTON’S 
hatchet, of cherry- 

tree fame, was doubt- 

less a crude implement 

in comparison with 

those that leave the 

modern factory. Two 

or three hours’ labour 

‘| at forge and anvil were 

, required to make it, 

against only twenty 

minutes’ work with the 

~s machinery of to-day. 

Once it took six or seven hours’ work to 
make and hang an axe. Now, the labour 
of fifty minutes, which may be divided 
among a hundred and fifty people, com- 
pletes one tool. Four to eight hours’ 
work by hand was required to make a 
hammer, the factory of to-day turns 
out thirty with the same labour. The 
butcher knife with its six inches of 
murderous steel, once took five hours’ 
work, against only ten minutes to-day. 
In making files the principal work is 
cutting the teeth, formerly done by 
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handand the distances gauged simply by 
fineness of touch. The modern tooth- 
cutting machine accomplishes it with 
more uniformity in a sixth the time. 
The common nail is an excellent 
illustration of the difference between 
the old and the new methods. 
Formerly the metal was cut into strips 
and then forged into shape with the 
hammer, and the expert took about one 
and a half minutes for each nail. To- 
day they are made of steel and are 
lighter and stronger. Strips are cut 
with steam shears. and fed into 
automatic nail machines. One man 
tends three machines, each machine 
dropping a nail everysecond. Heturns 
out a hundred-pound keg of nails in less 
than two hours, a work that once would 
have taken him twice as many weeks. 
Our grandfathers with only the 
simplest tools required from twenty to 
thirty minutes to make a screw. With 


the machinery of to-day one person’s 
work makes twenty in the same time. 


A notable contrast is found in cutting 
screw posts. With the old hand tools 
it took an average of seven to. eight 
minutes to make each pust. To-day 
one person, tending twelve machines, 
turns off nine posts every second, more 
than four thousand times as rapidly. 
We commiserate our ancestors 
because of the rough simplicity of their 
houses. Be it remembered, however, 
that in the making of our own dwellings 
we have had the use of saw-mill and 
planing-mill machinery that has 
reduced the work of cutting and 
finishing lumber literally from hours to 
minutes. Sash, doors, and blinds come 
ready made from the factory completed 
with a tenth the labour by hand. It 
used to take three or four times as 
much work to make the brick, and 
quarry and dress the stone. Five 
hundred marble blocks are sawed by 
machine in the time of one by hand. 
There is a gain of ten to twenty-fold in 
preparing paints, and of ten to fifty-fold 
in iron piping and plumbers’ supplies. 


« 


century 
the world’ the  printing- 
press, it remained for the _nine- 
teenth widely to _ distribute _ its 
benefits among the people. Type- 
setting by hand has survived even 
down to the present, though machines 
are rapidly driving out hand work. 
The operator on a linotype machine 
manipulates a board something like the 
keys of a typewriter, while the machine 
produces lines of type automatically 
spaced and solidly cast ready for the 
page. An expert will take about an 
hour and a half to set up a thousand 
ems of type by hand, one man with the 
machine does it in less than nine 
minutes. Add the time needed to care 
for the machine, furnish power, and 
do the overseeing, and the ratio on 
plain work is still eight or nine-fold in 
favour of the modern method. 

Franklin’s press, requiring two men, 
did good work if it printed a thousand 
four-page papers in twelve hours. A 
modern quadruple press will print and 
fold also a thousand copies of a paper 
four times as large in only three 
minutes. The newspaper office of to- 
day takes a hundred people to turn off 
an edition of half a million forty-eight- 
page papers in seven hours, which is 
over eight pages a second for each 
person. The same number of people, 
working seventy hours a week on the 
old hand presses, would have required 
five months to do the work, or two 
hundred times as many hours. 
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and Playlime 


ci HE BELLE OF NEW YORK” 
was given a second hearing at 
the New Century Theatre, from 
which place it has been transferred to 
the Lyric, there to continue its merry 
course. 

Miss Madge Lessing deserves much 
praise for her new and _ intelligent 
rendering of the part of the Salvation 
Lassie; but, notwithstanding her per- 
sonal charm and talent, she lacks that 
demurenes$ which brought so great a 
success to the original ‘‘ Violet Grey.” 

Mr. Albert Whelan, as ‘“ Ichabod 
Bronson ”’ is irresistible. His singing 
is funnier even than Dan Daly’s, which 
says a great deal for him. 

The young man who played “ Harry 
Bronson”’ at the New Century was too 
pretty and innocent-looking a young- 
ster to uphold the “ fast” reputation 
ascribed to the character. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Louis Bradfield, as his suc- 
cessor, is better. 

Miss Irene Perry, the new “ Fi Fi,” is 
rather too confident as the unsophisti- 
cated little French girl. 

And although you laugh at the lu- 
dicrous antics of Miss Elfie Fay’s “ Pell 
Street Girl,” still you wish that this 


young woman would modify her per- 
formance very considerably. 

Mr. James Sullivan and Miss Helen 
Dupont were again seen as the “ Polite 
Lunatic” and the “Prima Donna 
of the Cora Angelique Opera Com- 
pany.” 


**IOLANTHE,” Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Fairy Opera, which is now being 
played at the Savoy Theatre, is bright, 
light, tuneful and exhilarating. The 
music gets into your blood, and you feel 
that you would enjoy treading a measure 
with those enticing fairies in their 
dresses of delicate hues, whose feet are 
incessantly moving to the fairy refrain. 
Then there is a very efficient and 
stirring chorus of ‘‘ Members from the 
House of Lords,” particularly appro- 
priate just now, with its great display 
of coronets and pomp, suggestive of 
the coming Coronation festivities. 
“Tolanthe” is excellently played by 
thé Savoy Company. Mr. Walter Pass- 
more as the ‘ Lord Chancellor” is 
happy again in an eccentric part, and 
the nimbleness of his dancing is intoxi- 
cating. 

It is always a pleasure to hear Mr. 
Henry Lytton, whether he be speaking 
or singing. As the “ Arcadian Shep- 
herd” he is delightful, and he dances 
with a finished grace. 

Mr. Evett, Miss Brandram, Miss Jay, 
and Miss Louie Pounds, as well as the 
other members of this company, play 
and sing splendidly. 
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Again visiting ‘‘ THE LAST OF THE 
DANDIES,” I was particularly im- 
pressed with the suitability of the part of 
‘*Count D’Orsay” for Mr. Tree. It fits 
him as perfectly as Snipps’ coats fitted 
the ‘‘ Dandy.” That period would have 
been a congenial one to the ruler of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and his presence 
and wit would have graced the gather- 
ings at which “ D’Orsay ” shone with 
such brilliance. Mr. Tree and his 
picturesque surroundings are the par- 
ticular magnates that draw people to 
his theatre just now, and to his indi- 
vidual work is due the success of “‘ The 
Last of the Dandies.” The play in 
itself is poor and the company in- 
competent, not one of them seeming 
to realise the character he _ repre- 
sents. 


BLUEBELL IN FAIRYLAND: Mr. 
Seymour Hicks’ “‘ book” is amusing ; 
the lyrics of Mr. Aubrey Hopwood 
are pleasing; Mr. Walter Slaughter’s 
music is pretty; the costumes are 
bright and the acting excellent. Added 
to which the number of children on 
the stage will be sure to attract chil- 


dren to the front of the stage, so that 
the management at the Vaudeville 
Theatre will doubtless find their 
Musical Dream Play very acceptable. 
Miss Ellaline Terriss is a dainty 
“‘ Bluebell,” and throughout her dream 
wanderings into Fairyland she is ac- 


‘companied by the inevitable cat (Master 


George Hersee) and two simpering 
schoolboys, Blib and Blob-(Mr. Murray 
King and Mr. Sidney Harcourt). 

Mr. Seymour Hicks, as the Crossing 
Sweeper, mingles comedy and pathos 
in a touching manner; and, in the song 
‘Dear Little Girlie, Girlie,” which he 
gives as it would be sung by different 
prominent members of the profession, 
he displays splendid powers of mimicry. 

Miss Margaret Fraser, as Bluebell’s 
good fairy and the Spirit of the Cup, 
dances cleverly, as does also little Miss 
Dorothy Frostick, whose nimble feet 
and graceful poses are delightful in their 
naturalness. 

Altogether the Vaudeville programme 
is an enjoyable one, and is what the 
management claim for it—‘‘ An enter- 


tainment for old and young.” 
C. A. M. 








The Path to Victory 


By Nixon WATERMAN 


HOUGH oft your star of hope has paled, 
Waste not your breath in sighing ; 
Remember, friend, you have not failed 
So long as you keep trying. 


























By Colin McKay 


HE “brig, Mayflower, was a ram- 
shackle old craft. Her high 
poop, sheering prow and stumpy 

spars reminded one of Vanderdecken’s 
phantom ship. When she left Rosario 
in Argentine, bound down the river to 
Montevideo to finish loading hides for 
home, I was second mate of her. Of 
course, the first night out I was con- 
siderably under the weather and hardly 
know how I managed to stand my 
watch. 

At seven bells in the morning I was 
roused by a fracas on deck. The cap- 
tain was vehemently exhausting all the 
sulphurous combinations in the lingua- 
Franca of the high seas. Incidentally, 
he was accusing the sailors of looting 
the cook’s galley during the night. 


‘““No, sir; *tweren’t us,” chorusel 
the six shellbacks. 

When the captain paused for breath 
one rascal remarked : 

‘‘ Tt must ha’ been the ghosts, sir.” 

At that the old man turned on his 
heel and went below. 

The sailors, holding on to their sides, 
ran forward to the fo’castle. 

Thecook declared himself, vigorously, 
incoherently, to the main course. 

“What's upset the old man?” I 
asked, approaching the mate. 

“It’s those dern ghosts,” 
swered. 

‘** What ghosts, sir?” 

“Humph! Don't you know the 
yarn? The brig’s haunted—has been 
ever since those two fellows were 


he an- 
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washed off the jib-boom. It was in the 
Gulf Stream. The brig was running 
off before a nor’east squall, and they 
were stowing the flying-jib. The old 
man was at the wheel and he let her 
come up suddenly—he must have been 
drunk. She plunged her nose into a 
sea, clean to the foremast, and, of 
course, the men on the boom were 
washed away. It was murder, all 
right, and ever since, off and on, those 
fellows’ ghosts have haunted the ship. 
Shortly after four o'clock this morning 
the look-out came running aft, frightened 
out of his wits. Going forward, I saw 
two white figures on the top-gallant 
fo’castle dancing a devil’s hornpipe 
round the capstan. I’m not super- 
stitious, but I can tell you I got a 
scare.” 

The mate looked at me lugubriously. 

‘* S’pose the ghosts rifled the doctor's 
domain,” laughed I. 





‘* Maybe not,” said the mate. “ But 
when anybody mentions ghosts the old 
man buttons up his lip and ups-stick 
for his whisky-flask.” 

The brig sped along merrily, keeping 
close to the sou’west shore. The cap- 
tain was on the lookout for a pampero, 
and a while before midnight we short- 
ened sail. The ship was then four or 
five miles below Buenos Ayres. It was 
a dark night—very dark for that part of 
the world. 

As I was about to sing out “eight 
bells,” two hands in my watch came 
running aft, crying incoherently. The 
captain muttered aghast, ‘“‘ The ghosts 
again,” and hastened below. With 
rollicking recklessness I went forward to 
investigate. 

Sure enough! There on the fo'castle 
head stood two figures looming ghostly 
through the gloom. Spellbound, I 
watched them for what seemed an age 
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two haggard, hairy beings jumped on deck, clamouring for food and drink.” 
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Suddenly they emitted a shriek and 
jumped over the windlass towards me. 
I did not wait to ask their business 
with me, but skedaddled aft. When I 
reached the poop, the shrieking phan- 
toms were at my heels. Seizing a pump 
handle, I made a sweep at one of them 
as he was clambering up the poop 
ladder. But I struck only air. The 
swing of the heavy bar nearly carried 
me overboard. Had the handle passed 
through an unsubstantial shade? No! 
The ghost had dodged, and now was 
stammering in fright. 

** Don’t kill me, Mr. A——. I'm not 
a ghost—I’m only Sam.” 

The ghosts tore white sheets from 
their shoulders and stood disclosed— 
two dern shellbacks. Perhaps I didn't 
feel like slaughtering the pair of them 
for making such a fool of me! 

“Get forward, you scoundrels,” 1 
stormed. ‘‘ Away with you, or I'll make 
ghosts of you for sure.”’ 

“* Good heavens, sir, let us be,” they 
exclaimed. “ The real ghosts were after 
us. Didn’t you see ‘em.” 

“What are you fools frightened of ? 
what are you giving us?” I roared. 

“ The ghosts are forward, sir, the real 
ghosts. They came up out of the 
water, dripping, ghastly. We'll never 
play ghosts again—never, sir!” 

At that instant the pampero struck 
the brig, shrieking through the rigging 
like a litany of Lucifer. The captain 
sprang on deck, but there was nothing 
todo. The brig, under a single top- 
sail, leaped like a racehorse before the 
squall. In an hour or so the pampero 
passed without doing any damage, and 
we started to set sailagain. The mate 
called his watch to loose the jibs, but 
not a man would go on the boom. 

“You can kill me, sir,” said Sam, 
‘but I won’t go forward of the wind- 
lass. Them ghosts are waiting for us, 
sure. Last night the starboard watch 
played ghosts to frighten you, sir. To- 
night Bill and I were playing for the 
benefit of the second, but the real 


ghosts came over the bows and nearly 
napped us. Ask old Riley! He was 
watching the fun from the fo’castle, and 
he seen ‘em rise behind us.”’ 

Those scared shellbacks got on the 
mate’s nerves, and, in consequence, the 
jibs were not set till daylight. 

When the cook turned out that 
morning, he found that his galley had 
been looted another time. Of course, 
he went for the crew, but those shell- 
backs had nothing to say. Somehow, 
I did not like it. Ifthey had been in 
the galley their protestations would 
have been profuse enough. But they 
were plainly perplexed, and even ap- 
palled. ‘It must have been the real 
ghosts this time,” they muttered among 
themselves. 

The following night I had charge of 
the deck from twelve to four. A while 
after two bells, the ghosts began to 
declare themselves. Startling shrieks, 
blood-curdling groans issued from the 
bows. My watch clambered on the 
pop; my hair crept all around my 
head. In a few minutes the mate’s 
watch came piling out of the fore- 
castle like greased lightning. They 
ran to the poop, too, and, huddling 
together, we listened with chattering 
teeth to the racket raised by the ghosts. 
After a time the ghostly sounds ceased, 
and we drew breath more freely. The 
sailors camped in the waist, but they 
did not sleep much. 

In the morning there was a row in 
the forecastle. Two men had lost their 
tobacco and pipes, and were blaming 
their shipmates. To accuse one’s ship- 
mate of robbery is a dangerous busi- 
ness. The mate, hearing the angry 
voices and fearing trouble, made 
inquiries. On his suggestion, the fore- 
castle was turned wrong side out, but 
neither pipes. nor tobacco were found. 

‘‘The ghosts must have been here 
last night,’ said the mate. ‘“ They 
probably don’t like the sort of smoke 
going among spirits and wanted a pull 
at a sailor's pipe.” 
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The sailors cooled down at once. 

That day it blew a little, and we 
battened down hatches fore and aft. At 
night the sailors slept in the waist and 
stood their watches there, too. Evena 
handspike wouldn't per- 
suade them to go for- 
ward to the fo’castle. 
At intervals the ghosts 
made their presence 
known. Next morning 
when I opened the fore- 
peak hatch, two hag- 
gard, hairy beings 
jumped on deck, 
clamouring for food and 
drink. 

“The ghosts!” growl- 
ed the men, running aft. 
Iran,too. The ghosts 
followed leisurely,laugh- 
ing fit to split. 

The captain was on 
the poop, and he blocked 
the retreat. 

“Who the devil— 
what are these scara- 
mouches?”’ he asked. 

“ The ghosts,” says I, 
as solemn as seven Solo- 
mons. 

“Yes,” said the tall, 
lanky one, “‘ we’re the 
ghosts, and we’re hungry 
and thirsty, too.” 

“How did you get 
aboard?” asked the old 
man. 

“Over the bows. 
How do you suppose 
ghosts would come?” 

“Blast your impu- 
dence!” roared the old 
man. “I'll teach you 
to be funny with me. Get forward! 
I’m going to lock you in the carpenter 
shop.” 

“But, captain, we’re hungry and 
thirsty. For Heaven’s sake, give us 
something to eat and drink.” 

“Get out,” grinned the old man, 


“ ghosts’ should live on air. Another 
word and I'll throw the both of you 
overboard.” 

Thereupon he seized a handspike, 
drove them forward, and locked them 








*** Would you like a captuin’s terth at a good salary ?’”’ 


in the dark and dingy carpenter shop. 
‘Now, my fine lads,” he said, 
“you'll have time to think over the 
foolhardiness of frightening honest 
folk.” 
Every half-hour the captain marched 
up and down by their prison taunting 
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them. They begged for something to 
eat, something to drink, but the old 
man had no pity for them. 

“Ghosts shouldn’t eat or drink,” he 
iaughed, ironically. 

A while after dinner the prisoners 
changed their tactics. 

“‘ Captain,” roared a deep, sepulchral 
voice, audible all over the ship, “ captain, 











‘* Well, captain, what’s the matter?” 
asked the mate. ‘‘ Have you seen a 
ghost ?” 

“They’re gone,” exclaimed the old 
man, in a weak, tense voice. 

The prisoners had indeed vanished 
like ghosts. No wonder the captain 
had turned white. 

At three in the afternoon the brig 


you're a anchored 
murderer. offthe City 
Why did of Monte- 
you drown video. The 
us that captain 
way and .imm edia- 
make it ately went 
necessary ashore. 
for us to At sun- 
haunt the down nei- 
brig. You ther cap- 
think we tain nor 
are stowa- boats’crew 
ways, but had re- 
we are not. turned. 
Lord have The mate 
mercy on hailed a 
your mi- bum- boat, 
serable and hoist- 
soul, cap- ed up his 
tain, but chests. 
we are the “I’m going 
ghosts of to clear 
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drowned plained; *‘I 
men sent wouldn’t 
to drive stop ano- 
vou from ther night 
the ship.” aboard 

The cap- this craft 
tain broke aeeer for any- 
into Qos Seeing a vessel’s lights coming down the river, and fearing a pampero, thing. The 
volley of we decided to board her.’ ”’ old man 
oaths. won’t 


‘* You infernal rascals,’ he stormed ; 
“T'll hale you out of there and knock 
the stuffing out of you.” 

He went into his cabin, got his keys, 
and went forward to lick those fools. 
He opened the slide, looked in—and 
then drew back with a face as white as 
a sheet. 
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come back, you bet.” 

After he had departed, the sailors 
dumped their dunnage over the side 
into a boarding-house runner’s boat. I 
didn’t object; I gathered up my lug- 
gage and went ashore with them. 

Some time during the evening the 
police boat found the brig deserted, 
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and put a man aboard to watch her. 
The ghosts, however, kicked up such a 
hideous racket that he got scared 
and swam ashore. In the morning the 
haunted blrig was the topic of conver- 
sation aong the water front. The 
captain resigned his command. The 
agents took charge, and put a watch- 
man aboard for the day. The ghosts 
were relied on to protect her from water 
thieves during the night. 

The agents the following day offered 
fabulous wages for a skipper and crew 
to take her home, but without success. 

In the afternoon a tall man, middle- 
aged and clean-shaven, accosted me on 
the street. After a few random obser- 
vations, he remarked : 

““You hold a master’s ticket, I be- 
lieve.” 

“* Yes.” 

** Would you like a captain’s berth 
at a good salary ?” 

“* Certainly ; I’d jump at a chance.” 

‘Well, I can put you in the way of 
one, but——”’ 

“ Well, what ?” 

He watched me narrowly for a space. 

‘“How did you get on with the 
captain of the Mayflower ?”’ he asked 
at length. 

‘* Not very well,’ I admitted. “He's 
an old skinflint.” 

**Good! You won’t mind doing him 
a bad turn. What I want you to do 
is to take the Mayflower home. I'ma 
mate ; I’ll ship with you, and get you a 
crew.” 

“ My friend,” laughed I, “ your pro- 
position won't go. I’ve had enough of 
the Mayflower. I would not own her, 
much less sail her.” 

My would-be mate laughed in turn, 
uproariously. 

“The ghosts won't bother you any 
more,” he stammered. ‘I'll guarantee 
to laythem for good. I’moneof them.” 

Observing him closely, I noted a 
resemblance to the tall, lanky ghost. 
A clean shave and good ciothes made a 
great difference, but the resemblance 


was clear. The recognition startled me. 

“Don’t get scared again,” he re- 
marked, noticing my trepidation. “I’m 
flesh and blood, I assure you.” 

** But your disappearance !”’ I ejacu- 
lated. 

** Oh, there was nothing supernatural 
about that. The brig was formerly 
fitted up for smuggling. She has a lot 
of secret slides and cunningly hidden 
holes, that her last skipper didn’t know 
about. I was mate of her twenty years 
ago, and I knew how to get out of the 
carpenter’s shop down into the hold. A 
dozen men could hide in some of her 
hoilow beams.” 

“ And your first appearance—ex plain 
that.” 

“‘My chum and I were in a boat. 
You see, we had been shanghaied 
aboard a blue-nose barque. While she 
was lying in the river some miles below 
Buenos Ayres we stole a boat and 
started for town. Seeing a_vessel’s 
lights coming down the river, and fear- 
ing a pompero, we decided to board 
her. Swinging under the bows, we 
clambered up the bob-stay. Of course 
I knew the brig at once, and when we 
clambered over the bows and saw two 
ghostly figures on the fo’castle head— 
well, I was a pretty scared man. When 
they fled aft, however, shrieking with 
fear, we saw that we were taken for 
ghosts, and knowing how the captain 
had drowned two men, we determined 
to have some fun.”’ 

Men who do business on the great 
waters are prone to superstition, and 
even after the mysterious manifestation 
aboard the brig had been explained, | 
felt diffident about making another trip 
in her. But, being a young man, | 
could not lightly ignore the chance of 
obtaining a command. My lanky 
friend appealed to my ambition, and 
had bis way. 

The agents engaged me at once, on 
my own terms. Of course, we kept 
quiet about the ghosts, and they kept 
quiet during the voyage home. 
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halt. Orderlies dashed to and fro. 

The artillery came rumbling and 
creaking to the front, wheeled, the cais- 
sons were set apart, the guns limbered 
and ranged so as to enfilade the road. 
The cavalryswung out to the left, while 
the infantry deployed to the right. All 
this was accomplished with the 
equanimity of a dress parade. Maurice 
could not control his admiration. 
Madame, he thought, might win her 
crown, but at a pretty cost. The 
marshal and the staff posted them- 
selves on the right breast of the hill, 
from whence, by the aid of binocu- 
lars, they could see the enemy. From 
time to time Gen. Kronau nervously 
smoothed his beard, formed his lips 
into words, but did not utter them, and 
glanced slily from the corner of his eye 
at the marshal, who was intent on the 
enemy’s approach. Maurice was trying 
with naked eye to pierce the forest and 
the rolling ground beyond, and waiting 
for the roar of the guns. Orders had 
been issued to the gunners to get the 
range and commence firing ; but as the 
gunners seemed over long in getting 
down to work, Maurice gazed around 
impatiently. The blood rushed into 
his heart. For this is what he saw: 
the infantry leaning indolently on their 
guns, their officers snipping the grasses 
with their swords; the cuirassiers hid- 
den in the bulk of the native cavalry ; 
artillerymen seated carelessly on the 
caissons, and the gunners smoking and 
leaning against the guns. All action 
was gone, as if by magic; nothing but 
a strange tableau remained! Moreover, 
a squad of native cavalry, which, for 
no apparent reason, had not joined the 


. | ‘HE king’s forces came to anabrupt 


main body, had closed in on the general 
staff. Appalled by a sudden thought, 
Maurice touched the prince, who low- 
ered his glasses and turned his head. 
Bewilderment widened his eyes, and the 
flush on his cheeks died away. He, too, 
saw. 

** Devil’s name!” the marshal burst 
forth, “‘ why don’t the blockheads shoot ? 
The enemy—” He stopped, his chin 
fell, for, as he turned, a single glance 
explained all to him. The red on his 
face changed into a sickly purple, and 
the glasses slipped from his hands 
and broke into pieces on the stony 
ground. 

** Marshal,” began Gen. Kronau, “ I 
respect your age and valiant services. 
That is why we have come 13 miles. 
You may keep your sword, and also 
monsieur the prince. For the present 
you are prisoners.” 

For a moment the marshal was stupe- 
fied. His secret fears had been realised. 
Suddenly a hoarse oath issued from 
his lips; he dragged his sabre from the 
scabbard, raised it and made a terrible 
sweep at the general. But the stroke 
fell on a dozen intervening blades, and 
the marshal’s arms were held and forced 
to his sides. 

‘** Kronau you ?” he roared. 
** Betrayed ! You despicable coward and 
traitor!. You—"... But speech fot- 
sook him, and he would have fallen from 
the horse but for those who held his 
arms. 

“ Traitor ?’’ echoed Kronau, coolly. 
* To what and to whom? I am serv- 
ing my true and legitimate sovereign. 
I am also serving humanity, since this 
battle is to be bloodless. It is you who 
are the traitor. You swore allegiance 
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to the duke, and that allegiance is the 
inheritance of the daughter. How have 
you kept your oath ?” 

But the marshal was incapable of 
answer. On looking at him one would 
have said that he was suffering from a 
stroke of apoplexy. 

“‘T admit,” went on the general, not 
wholly unembarrassed, “that the part 
I play is not an agreeable one to me, 
but it is preferable to the needless loss 
of human life. The duchess was to 
have entered Bleiberg at night, to save 
us this present dishonour, if you persist 
in calling it such. But his highness, 
who is young, and monseigneur the 
archbishop, who dreams of Richelieu, 
made it impossible. No harm is in- 
tended to any one.” 

The prince, white and shivering as if 
with ague, broke his sword on the pom- 
mel of the saddle and hurled the pieces 
at Kronau, who permitted them to 
strike him. 

‘* God’s witness,” the prince cried 
furiously, “but your victory shall be 
short-lived. I have an army, trusty to 
the last sword, and you shall feel the 
length of its arm within 48 hours.” 

“Perhaps,” said Kronau, shrugging. 

“It is already on the way.” 

“ Your highness forgets that Carnavia 
belongs to the Confederation and that 
the king, your father, dare not send you 
troops without the consent of the em- 
peror, which, believe me, will never be 
given,’’ and he urged his horse down 
the slope. 

The army of the duchess had now 
gained the open. The advance was 
composed entirely of cavalry, which 
came along the road with wings on 
cither side, and witha dash and splen- 
dour to be accounted for only by the 
peculiar position of the king’s troops. 
A noisy cheer rose, to be faintly echoed 
by the oncoming avalanche of white 
horses and dazzling blue uniforms. 

This was the incident upon which 
madame the duchess relied. 

With rage and chagrin in his heart, 


Maurice viewed the scene. The knell 
of the Osians had been struck. He 
gazed forlornly at the cuirassiers ; they 
at least had come to sell their lives 
honestly for their bread. Presently the 
two armies came together ; all was con- 
fusion and cheers. Kronau approached 
the leader of the cavalry. . . 
Maurice was greatly disturbed. 
leaned toward the prince. 

“Your highness,” he whispered, “‘ I 
am going to make a dash for the road.” 

‘“* Yes, yes!”’ replied the prince, in- 
tuitively, ‘*My God, yes! Warn her 
to fly, so that she will not be compelled 
to witness this cursed woman’s triumph. 
Save her that humiliation. Go, and 
God be with you, my friend! We are 
all dishonoured. The marshal looks as 
if he were dying.” 

Indeed, the brave old man sat in a 
pitiable condition on his horse ; his 
arms hung listlessly at his sides, his 
chin met his breast, and he saw nothing 
of what was passing. 

The native troopers, in their eager- 
ness to witness the meeting between 
Kronau and the former colonel of the 
cuirassiers, had pushed forward. A 
dozen, however, had hemmed in the 
marshal, the prince,and Maurice. But 
these were standing in their stir- 
rups. Maurice gradually brought 
his horse about so that presently 
he was facing north. Directly in 
front of him was an opening. He 
grasped his sabre firmly, and pressed 
the spurs. Quick as he was, two sabres 
barred his way, but he beat them aside, 
went diagonally down the hill, over the 
stone wall and into the road. 

While he was manceuvring for this 
dash, one man had been eyeing him 
with satisfaction. As the black horse 
suddeniy sank from view behind the 
hill, Beauvais, to the astonishment of 
Kronau, drew his revolver. 

‘“‘ There goes a man,” he cried, ‘* who 
must not escape. He is so valuable 
that I shall permit no one but myself 
to bring him back!” And the splendid 


"He 
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white animal under him bounded up the 
hill and down the other side. 

Beauvais had a well-defined purpose 
in following alone. He was determined 
that one Maurice Carewe should not 
bother any one hereafter ; he knew too 
much. 

The white horse and the black faded 
away in the blur of rising dust. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A PAGE FROM TASSO 


OR a long time Maurice rode with 
} his head almost touching the 
coal black mane of his gallant 
Mecklenberg. Twice he glanced back- 
ward to see who followed, but the 
volume of dust which rolled after him 
obscured all behind. He couid hear 
the far-off hammer of hoofs, but this, 
mingling with the noise of his own 
horse, confused him as to the number 
of pursuers. He calculated that he 
was well out of range, for there came 
no report of firearms. The road pre- 


sently described a semicircle, passing 


through a meagre orchard. Once be- 
yond this, he turned again in the 
saddle. 

“Only one; that is not so bad as it 
might be. It is one to one.” But a 
second glance told him who this lonely 
pursuer was. “ Thedevil!” he laughed 
—as one of Tasso’s heroes might have 
laughed !—‘‘ the devil! how that man 
loves me!”’ He was confident that 
the white horse would never overtake 
the black. 

On they flew, pursued and pursuer. 
At length Maurice bit his lip, and 
frowned. The white horse was grow- 
ing larger; the distance between was 
lessening, slowly but certainly. 

‘Good boy!” he said, encouragingly 
to the Mecklenberg. ‘Good boy!” 

Deserted farmhouses swept past; 
hills rose and vanished, but still the 
white horse crept up, up, up. The dis- 
tance ere another half-mile was gone 
had diminished to four hundred yards ; 


from four hundred it fell to three 
hundred, from three hundred to two 
hundred. The Mecklenberg was doing 
glorious work, but the marvellous 
stride of the animal in the rear was 
matchless. Suddenly Maurice saw a 
tuft of the red plume on his helmet 
spring out ahead of him and sail away, 
and a second later came the report. 
One, he counted; four more were to 
follow. Next a stream of fire passed 
along his cheek, and something warm 
trickled down the side of his neck. 
Two, he counted, his face now pale 
and set. The third knocked his scab- 
bard into the air. Quickly he shifted 
his sabre to the left, dropped the reins 
and drew his own revolver. He 
understood. He was not to be 
taken prisoner. Beauvais intended to 
kill him offhand. Only the dead kept 
secrets. Maurice flung about and let 
go three consecutive times. The white 
horse reared, and the shako of his 
master fell into the dust, but there was 
no other result. As Maurice pressed 
the trigger for the fourth time the re- 
volver was violently wrenched from his 
hand, and a thousand needles seemed 
to be quivering in the flesh of his arm 
and hand. 

“My God, what a shot!” he mur- 
mured. “I am lost!” 

Simultaneous with the fifth and last 
shot came a sensation somewhat like 
to that caused by a sound blow in the 
middle of the back. Strange, but he 
felt no pain, neither was there an 
accompanying numbness. Then he 
remembered his cuirass, which was of 
steel an eighth of an inch thick. It 
had saved his life. The needles began 
to leave his right hand and arm, and 
he knew that he had received no injury 
other than a shock. He passed the 
sabre back to his right hand. He had 
no difficulty in holding it. Gradually 
his grip grew strong and steady. 

Beauvais was now within twenty 
yards of Maurice. Had he been less 
eager and held his fire up to this point, 
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Maurice had been a dead man. The 
white horse gained every moment. A 
dull fury grew into life in Maurice’s 
heart. Instead of continuing the race, 
he brought the Mecklenberg to his 
haunches and wheeled. He made 
straight for Beauvais, who was sur- 
prised at this change of tactics. In 
the rush they passed each other, and 
the steel hummed spitefully through 
space. Both wheeled again. 

“Your life or mine!” snarled Mau- 
rice. His coolness, however, was pro- 
portionate to his rage. For the first 
time in his life the lust to kill seized 
him. 

“It shall be yours, damn you!” re- 
plied Beauvais. 

‘*The Austrian ambassador has your 
history; win or lose, you are lost.” 
Maurice made a sweep at his enemy’s 
head and missed. 

Beauvais replied in kind, and it 
flashed viciously off the tip of Mau- 
rice’s sabre. He had only his life to 
lose, but it was most precious to him; 
Beauvais had not only his life, but all 
that made life worth living. His on- 
slaught was terrible. Besides, he was 
fighting against odds; he wore no steel 
protector. Maurice wore his only a 
moment longer. A cut in the side 
broke the hinges, and the sagging of 
the metal greatly handicapped him. 
He pressed the spurs and dashed away, 
while Beauvais swore at him as a 
cowardly cur. Maurice, by this 
manceuvre, gained sufficient time to 
rid himself of the cumbersome steel. 
What he lost in protection he gained 
in lightness and freedom. Shortly 
Beauvais was at him again. The time 
for banter had passed; they fought 
grimly and silently. The end for one 
was death. Beauvais knew that if his 
antagonist escaped this time the life 
he longed for, the power and honour 
it held forth, would never be his. On 
his side Maurice was equally deter- 
mined to live. 

The horses plunged and snorted, 


reared and swayed and bit. Some- 
times they carried their masters several 
yards apart, only to come smashing 
together again. 

The sun was going down, and a clear 
white light prevailed. Afar in the field 
a herd was grazing, but no one would 
call them to the sheds. Master and 
mistress had long since taken to the 
woods. 

The duel went on. Maurice was 
growing tired. By and by he began to 
rely solely on the defence. When they 
were close, Beauvais played for the 
point; the moment the space widened 
he took to the edge. He saw what 
Maurice felt—the weakening, and he 
indulged in a cruel smile. They came 
close ; he made as though to give the 
point.. Maurice, thinking to anticipate, 
reached. Quick as light Beauvais 
raised his blade and brought it down 
with crushing force, standing the while 
in the stirrups. The blow missed Mau- 
rice’s head by an inch, but it sank so 
deeply in his left shoulder that it splin- 
tered the collar-bone, and stopped 
within a hair of the great artery which 
runs underneath. The world turned 
red, then black. When it grew light 
again, Maurice beheld the dripping 
blade swinging aloft again. Suddenly 
the black horse snapped at the white, 
which veered. The stroke which would 
have split Maurice’s skull in twain fell 
on the rear of the saddle, and the blade 
was so firmly embedded in the wooden 
moulding that Beauvais could not 
withdraw it at once. Blinded by pain 
as he was, and fainting, yet Maurice 
saw his chance. He thrust with all his 
remaining strength at the brown throat 
so nearhim. And the blade went true. 
The other’s body stiffened, his head 
flew back, his eyes started ; he clutched 
wildly at the steel, but his hands had 
not the power to reach it. A bloody 
foam gushed between his lips; his 
mouth opened ; he swayed, and finally 
tumbled into the road—dead. : 
As Maurice gazed down on him, between 
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the dead eyes and his own there passed 
a vision of a dark-skinned girl, who, if 
yet living, dwelt in a lonely convent, 
thousands of miles away. After all, 
princes were human beings; they died. 

Maurice was sensible to but little 
pain; a pleasant numbness began to 
steal over him. His sleeve was soaked, 
his left hand was red, and the blood 
dripped from his fingers and made 
round black spots in the dust of the 
road. A circle of this blackness was 
widening about the head of the fallen 
man. Maurice watched it, fascinated. 
< 22 He was dead, and the fact 
that he was a prince did not matter. 
It seemed to Maurice that his own body 
was transforming into lead, and he 
vaguely wondered how the horse could 
bear up under such a weight. He was 
sleepy, too. Dimly it came to him that 
he also must be dying. . . . No; 
he would not die here, beside this man. 
He still gripped his sabre. Indeed, his 
hand was as if soldered to the wire and 
leather windings on the hilt. Fitz- 
gerald had said that Beauvais was 
invincible. Beauvais was dead. 
Was he, too, dying? No; he 
would not die here. The Mecklenberg 
started forward at a walk; a spur had 
touched him. 

“No! ’’*Maurice cried, throwing off 
the drowsiness. ‘My God, I will not 
die here! . Go, boy!” The 
Mecklenberg set off, loping easily. 

His recent enemy, the great white 
horse, stood motionless in the centre of 
the road, and followed him with large, 
brown, inquiring eyes. He turned and 
looked at the silent, huddled mass in 
the dust at his feet, and whinnied. 
But he did not move; a foot still 
remained in the stirrup. 

Soon Maurice remembered an episode 
of his school days, when, in the spirit 
of precocious research, he had applied 
carbolic acid to his arm. It occurred 
to him that he was now being bathed 
in that burning fluid. He was recover- 
ing from the shock. With returning 


sense came the increase of pain, pain 
so tormenting and exquisite that sobs 
rose in his throat and choked him. 
Perspiration matted his hair; every 
breath he took was a knife thrust, and 
the rise and fall of the horse, gentle as 
it was, caused earth to reel and careen 
heavenward. Bleiberg ; he was 
to reach Bleiberg. He repeated this 
thought over and over. Bleiberg, to 
warn. her. Why should he go to Blei- 
berg to warn her? What was he doing 
here, he who loved life so well ? What 
had led him intothis? . . . There 
had been a battle, but neither army had 
been cognisant of it. He endeavoured 
to move his injured arm, to find it 
bereft of locomotion. The tendons had 
been cut. And he could not loosen his 
grip on the sabre, which he held in his 
right hand. The bridle rein swung 
from side to side. Rivulets of fire 
began to run up and down his side; the 
cords in his neck were stiffening. Still 
the blood went drip, drip, drip into the 
dust. Would he reach Bleiberg, or 
would he die on the way? God! fora 
drink of water, cold water. He set his 
teeth in his lips to neutralise the pain 
in his arm and shoulder. His lips were 
numb, and the pressure of his teeth 
was as nothing. From one moment to 
the next he expected to drop from the 
saddle, but somehow he hung on; the 
spark of life was tenacious. The sabre 
dangled on one side, the scabbard on 
the other. The blood, drying in places, 
drew the skin as tight as a drumhead. 
On, on, on; up long inclines, down the 
steeps ; he lost all track of time, and 
the darkness thickened and the stars 
stood out more purely. . . . He 
could look back on a clean life; true, 
there were some dark stains, but those 
were human. Strange fancies jostled 
one another; faces long forgotten re- 
appeared; scenes from boyhood rose 
before him. Home! He had none, 
save that which was the length and 
breadth of his native land. On, on, 
on; the low snuffle of the horse some- 
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times aroused him from the stupor. 
° ““ Why you do this I do not 
know, nor shall I ask. Monsieur, 
my prayers go with you!” 

She had said that to him, and had 
given him her hand to kiss; a prin- 
cess, one of the chosen and the few. 
To live long — to see her again ; 
Ah, 
but it had been a good fight, a good 
fight. No fine phrases; nothing but 
the lust for blood; a life for a life; a 
game in which the winner also was 
like to lose. A grey patchin the white 
of the road attracted his attention. 

A bridge. 

“Water!” he murmured. 

Mottled with the silver of the stars, 
it ran along through the fields; a brook, 
shallow and narrow, but water. The 
perfume of the grasses was sweet ; the 
horse sniffed joyously. He stopped of 
his own accord. Maurice had strength 
enough to dismount. The sabre slid 
from his grasp. He staggered down to 
the water. In kneeling a faintness 
passed over him; he rolled into the 
brook, and lay there till the water, 
clogging his throat and nostrils, revived 
him. He crawled to his knees, cough- 
ing and choking. The contact of the 
cold with the burning wound created a 
delightful sensation. 

“Water!” he said, and plashed it 
into his face. 

The horse had come down from the 
road ; he had not waited for an invita- 
tion. He drank thirstily at the side of 





his master. The water gurgled in his 
long black throat. 
“Good boy!” Maurice called; and 


dashed water against his shoulder. 
“Good boy!” He remembered that 
the horse in biting the white one had 
saved his life. ‘“ Water!” 

Each handful of the cold liquid 
caused him to gasp ; but soon the fever 
and fire died out, leaving only the 
duller pain. When he rose from his 
knees, however, he found that the 
world had not yet ceased its wild reel- 


ing. He stooped to regain his sabre, 
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and fell into the dust ; though to him 
it was not he who fell, but the earth 
which rose. He struggled to his feet 
and leaned panting on the sabre, and 
tried to steady himself. He laughed 
hysterically. He had dismounted, but 
he knew that he never could climb to 
the back of the horse; and Bleiberg 
might yet be miles away. To walk 
the distance; was it possible? To 
reach Bleiberg before madame. 
Madame the duchess and her army ! 
He laughed again, but there was a wild 
strain in the laughter. Ah, God! 
what a farce it was. One man dead, 
and another dying ; the beginning and 
the end of the war. The comic opera! 
La Grande Duchesse! And the fool of 
an Englishman was playing Fritz! He 
started down theroad, his body slouched 
forward, and the sabre trailing in the 
dust 
‘*Voici le sabre de mon pére!” 

The hand of madness had touched 
him. The Mecklenberg followed at 
his heels as a dog would have followed 
his master. 

Less than a mile away a yellow haze 
wavered in the sky. It was the reflec- 
tion of the city lights. 

Maurice passed under the city gates, 
the wild song on his lips, his eyes blood- 
shot, his hair dank about his brow, 
conscious of nothing but the mad, rol- 
licking rhythm. Nobody molested 
him; those he met gave him the full 
width of the road. A strange picture 
they presented, the man and the troop 
horse. Some one soon recognised the 
trappings of the horse; half-an-hour 
later it was known throughout the city 
that the king’s army had been defeated, 
and that Madame was approaching. 
Students began their depredations. 
They built bonfires. They raided the 
office of the official paper, and destroyed 
the presses and type. Later they 
marched around the Hohenstaufen 
Platz, yelling and singing. 

Once agendarme tried tostop Maurice 
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and inquire into his business. The in- 
quisition was abruptly ended by a cut 
from the madman’s sword. The gen- 
darme took to his legs. Maurice 
continued; and the Mecklenberg 
tramped on after him. Into the Konig 
Strasse they turned. At this time (ere 
the news was known) the street was 
deserted. Up and down the centre of 
it the man went, his sabre scraping 
along the asphalt, the horse always 
following. 
Voici le sabre de mon pére ! 
Tu vas le mettre a ton coté! 
Apres la victoire, j’espére, 
Te revoir en bonne santé. 


The street lamps swayed; some- 
times a dozen revolved on one post, 
and Maurice would stop long enough 
to laugh. How easy it was to walk! 
All he had to do was to lift a foot and 
the pavement would rise to meet it. 
The moon, standing high behind him, 
cast a long, weird shadow, and he 
staggered after it and cut at it with the 
sabre. It was only when he saw the 
lights of the royal palace and the great 
globes on the gate posts that sanity re- 
turned. This sanity was of short dura- 
tion. 

“To the palace! ” he cried ; ‘‘ to the 
palace! To warn her!” And _ he 
stumbled*against the gates, still calling, 
“To the palace! To the palace!” 

The cuirassiers who had been left 
behind to protect the inmates of the 
palace were first aroused by the yelling 
and singing of the students. They 
rushed out of the guard-room and 
came running to the gates, which they 
opened. The body of a man rolled in- 
side. They stopped and examined 
him; the uniform was theirs. The 
face they looked into was that of the 
handsome young foreigner who that 
day had gone forth from the city a 
gay and gallant figure, who sat so well 
on his horse that he earned their ad- 
miration. What could this mean? 
And where were the others? Had 
there been a desperate battle ? 
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“Run back to the guard-room, one 
of you, and fetch some brandy. He 
lives.” And Lieut. Scharfenstein took 
his hand from the insensible man’s 
heart. Pulsation was there, but weak 
and intermittent. ‘Ten of you get 
your horses and clear the square. If 
they refuse to leave, kill! Madame is 
not yet queen by any means.” 

The men scattered. One soon rte- 
turned with the brandy. Scharfenstein 
moistened the wounded man’s lips and 
placed his palm under the nose. Shortly 
Maurice opened his eyes, his_half- 
delirious eyes. 

“To the palace!” he said, “to the 
palace—Ah!” He saw the faces star- 
ing down at him. He struggled. In- 
stinctively they all stood back. What 
seemed incredible to them, he got to 
his knees, from his knees to his feet, 
and propped himself against a gate 
post. ‘ Your life or mine!” he cried. 
**Come on; a man can die but once!” 
He lunged, and again they retreated. 
He laughed. ‘‘It was a good fight!” 
He reeled off toward the palace steps. 
They did not hinder him, but they 
followed, expecting each moment to see 
him fall. But he fell not. One by one he 
mounted the steps, steadying himself 
with the sabre. He gained the landing, 
once more steadied himself, and 
vanished into the palace. 

“He is out of his head!” cried 
Scharfenstein, rushing up the steps. 
‘*God knows what has happened!” 

He was in time to see Maurice lurch 
into the arms of Captain von Mitter, 
who had barred the way to the private 
apartments. 

‘* Carewe. What has hap- 
pened? God’s name, you are soaked 
in blood!’’ Von Mitter held Maurice 
at arm’s length. “A battle?” 

“‘ Ay, a battle; one man is dead and 
another soon will be!” A transient 
lucidity beamed in Maurice’s eyes. 
“We were betrayed by the native 
troops; theyran to meet Madame. . . 
Marshal Kampf, Prince Frederick and 
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the cuirassiers are prisoners. 
I escaped. Beauvais gave 
‘ Wanted to kill me. — 
He gave me this. I ran him through 
the throat. Knew him in 
South America. He’s dead! 
Inform the archbishop and her high- 
ness that madame is nearing the city. 
The king—” 

** Hush!” said von Mitter, with a 
finger on his lips; ‘“‘hush! The king 
died at six o’clock. God rest his soul! ” 
He crossed himself. ‘‘A disgraceful 
day! Curse the scheming woman, 
could she not let us bury him in peace? 
Prince Frederick’s father refused to 
send us aid.” 

“Tam dying!” said Maurice with a 
sob. “Iam in hell! Let me lie down 
somewhere ; if I fall I am a dead man.” 
After a pause: “‘Take me into the 
throne room. I’ve an _ idea that I 
shall last till madame comes. Let her 
find me there the brandy!” 

Scharfenstein held the flask to the 
sufferer’s lips. 

‘*The throne room?” repeated von 
Mitter, surprised at this strange request. 
“Well, why not? For what is a 
throne when there is no king to sit on 
it? You will not die, my friend, though 
the cut is a nasty one. What is an 
arm? Life is worth a thousand of 
them! Quick! help me with him. 
Max!” for Maurice was_ reaching 
blindly toward him. 

The three troopers who had followed 
Scharfenstein came up, and the five of 
them managed to carry Maurice into 
the throne room, and deposit him on 
the cushions at the foot of the dais. 
There they left him. 

** Bad!” said von Mitter, as he came 
limping out into the corridor. ‘‘ And he 
made such a brave show when he left 
here this afternoon. I have grown to 
love the fellow. A gallant man. I knew 
that the native troops were up to some- 
thing. So did the colonel. Ach! I 
would give a year of my life to 
have seen him and Beauvais. To kill 


chase. 


Beauvais, the best sabre in the kingdom 
—it must have been a fight worthy of 
the legends. A bad day! They will 
laugh at us. But, patience, the arch- 
bishop has something to say before the 
curtain falls. Poor young man! He 
will lose his arm, if not his life.” 

** But how comes he into all this ?” 
asked Scharfenstein, perplexedly. 

“It is not for you or me to question, 
Max,” said von Mitter, looking down. 
He had his own opinion, but he was 
not minded to disclose it. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Perform my duty till the end,” 
sourly. ‘Go youand help against the 
students, who have not manliness 
enough even to respect the dead. The 
cowardly servants are all gone, save the 
king’s valet. There are only seven of 
us all. I will seek the king’s physician; 
the dead are dead, so let us concern 
ourselves with the living;” and he 
limped off towards the private apart- 
ments. 

Scharfenstein hurried away to the 
square. 

In the royal bedchamber a girl mur- 
mured over a cold hand. “God pity 
me; I am all, all alone!” 

The archbishop was kneeling at the 
foot of the bed, devoted to prayers. In 
his heart was the bitterness of loss and 
defeat. His dreams of greatness for 
this clay! The worldly pomp which 
was to have attendedit! Life was but 
a warm breath on the mirror of 
eternity; for one the mirror was clear 
again. 

The square soon grew quiet; the 
students and the cuirassiers had met 
for the last time. In the throne-room 
shadows and silence prevailed. Maurice 
lay upon the cushions, the hilt of the 
sabre still in his hand. Consciousness 
had returned, a clear, penetrating con- 
sciousness. At the foot of the throne, 
he thought, and mayhap close to one 
not visible to the human eye! Whata 
chess-board he had moved upon, and 
now the checkmate! So long as the 
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pain diminished none, he was content ; 
a sudden ease was what he dreaded. 
Life was struggling to retain its foot- 
hold. He did not wish to die; he was 
young ; there were long years to come ; 
the world was beautiful, and to love 
was the glory over it all. He wondered 
if Beauvais still lay in the road where 
he had left him. Again he could see 
that red sabre swinging high; and he 
shivered. 

Half-an-hour passed, then came 


the distant murmur of voices, which 


expanded into tumult. The victorious 
army, the brave and gallant army, had 
entered the city, and was streaming 
toward the palaces. Huzzas rose 


amid the booming of small guns. The 


timorous came forth and added to the 
noise. The conquerors trooped into 
the palace, and madame the duchess 
looked with shining eyes at the throne 
of her forefathers. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WORMWOOD AND LEES 


Madame, like a statue of expectancy, 
riveted her gaze on the throne. Hers 
at last! Her dreams were realised. 
She was no longer a duchess by patent ; 
she was a queen by right of inherit- 
ance; sht was now to be a _ power 
among the great. The kingdom of her 
forefathers was hers. She had reached 
the goal without bloodshed ; she had 
been patient, and this was her reward. 
The blaze of her ambition dimmed all 
other stars. Her bosom heaved, 
triumph flashed in her beautiful eyes, 
and a smile parted her lips. Her first 
thought had been to establish head- 
quarters in the parlours of the Con- 
tinental Hotel, from there to summon 
the archbishop as a conqueror summons 
the chief of the vanquished. But, no, 
she could not wait; above all things, 
she desired the satisfaction of the eye. 
The throne of her forefathers. 

* Mine!” she murmured. 
Over her shoulders peered eager 
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faces, in which greed and pleasure and 
impassibility were written. One face, 
however, had on it the dull red of 
shame. Not till now did the full force 
of his intended dishonesty come home 
to the Englishman; not till now did 
he realise the complete degradation to 
which his uniform had lowered him. 
His had been the hand to stay this 
misfortune; and he had not lifted 
it. This king had been his father’s 
friend; and he had taken up arms 
against him. O, he had begun life 
badly; he was making the end still 
more dismal. Would this woman ever 
be his? He doubted. Her promises 
were not worth the air which had 
carried them to his ear. He, the 
consort of a queen! A cold sweat 
dampened his forehead. How he loved 
her! And that kiss queen 
or not, he would not be her dupe, his 
would not be a tame surrender. 

From the Platz and the park, where 
the two armies had stacked their guns, 
came an intermittent cheering. The 
flames of bonfires were reflected on the 
windows, throwing out in a dull, yellow 
relief the faces of madame and her 
staff. 

Between the private apartments of 
the king and the throne room was a 
wide sliding door. Suddenly this opened 
and closed. With his back against it, 
a pistol in one hand and a sabre in the 
other, stood Captain von Mitter, his 
face cold and resolute. All eyes were 
instantly directed toward him. 

‘“‘ Captain,” said madame imperiously, 
“‘summon to me monseigneur the arch- 
bishop.” 

Her command fell on ears of stone. 
Von Mitter made no sign that he heard 
her. 

“ Take care, monsieur,”’ she warned ; 
“I am mistress here. If you will not 
obey me, my officers will.” 

** Madame, I acknowledge no mistress 
save the daughter of the king. Noone 
shall pass this door to announce your 
presence here to monseigneur.”’ 
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This reply was greeted with sundry 
noises, such as, sabres coming from 
scabbards, clicking of pistol locks, and 
the moving of feet. Madame put out 
her hand suggestively, and the noise 
ceased. Von Mitter smiled disdain- 
fully, but did not stir. 

“IT warn you, madame,” he said, 
“that this is war. I accept all the 
responsibilities of my position. I know 
nothing of any surrender or victory. 
To me you are simply an enemy, 
possessing neither womanhood nor my 
respect. I will kill any one who attempts 
to pass. I should be pleased if General 
Kronau would make the first step to 
question my sincerity.” 

Kronau’s fingers twitched around his 
revolver, but madame touched his arm. 
She could read faces. This young 
captain was in earnest. She would 
temporise. 

“Captain, all here are prisoners of 
war,” she said. ‘ Do not forget that 


soon there will be benefits for those 


who serve me.” 

He laughed rudely. “‘I ask no benefits 
from your hands, madame. I would 
rather stand on the corner and beg.” 
He sent an insolent, contemptuous 
glance at Kronau, who could not sup- 
port it. ‘‘And now that you have 
gratified your curiosity, I beg you to 
withdraw to the streets. To-night this 
palace is a tomb, and woe to those 
who commit sacrilege.” 

“The king ?”’ she said, struck by a 
thought which caused a red spot to 
appear on either cheek. 

“Is dead. Go, and leave us in peace.” 

The wine which had tasted so fine 
was full of lees, and the cup worm- 
wood. Madame looked down, while 
her officers moved uneasily and glanced 
over their shoulders. Kronau brushed 
his forehead to find wet. Madame 
regretted the surrendering to the im- 
pulse. Her haste to triumph was 
lacking both in dignity and sense. 
Besides, she had given the king so little 
place in her thoughts that the shock 


confused her. And there was some- 
thing in the calm, fearless contempt of 
this young soldier which embarrassed 
her. 

“In that case, captain,” she said, 
her voice uncertain and constrained, 
‘bid monseigneur to wait on me at the 
Continental.” 

“Whenever that becomes conve- 
nient, madame. Monseigneur will 
certainly confer with you and your 
rascally pack of officers.” He longed 
for some. one to spring at him; he 
longed to strike a blow in earnest. But 
no one sprang at him; there was too 
ominous a turn to his jaws. 

As he leaned against the door he felt 
it move. He stepped aside. The door 
rolled back, and her royal highness, the 
archbishop, and the chancellor passed 
in. The princess’ eyes were like dim 
stars, but her fine nostrils palpitated, 
and her mouth was rigid in disdain. 
The chancellor looked haggard and 
dispirited, and he eyed all with the 
listlessness of a man who has given up 
all hope. The prelate’s face was as 
finely drawn as an ancient cameo, and 
as immobile. He gazed at madame 
with one of those looks which penetrate 
like acid; and, brave as she was, she 
found it insupportable. There was a 
tableau of short duration. 

“* Madame,” said her royal highness, 
with a noble scorn, ‘‘ what would you 
say if one desecrated your father’s tomb 
while you were kneeling beside it ? 
What would you say? In yonder 
room my father lies dead, and your 
presence here, in whatever réle, is an 
insult to decency. Are you, indeed, a 
woman? Have you one feminine 
attribute? Have younorespect for death 
and misfortune? Was the bauble so 
precious to your sight that you could 
not wait till the last rites were paid the 
dead? Is your heart of stone, your 
mind devoid of pity and conscience ? 
O, madame, some day God will punish 
you. You are lacking in dignity; you 
are lacking in magnanimity, which is 
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the disposition of great souls. And 
you, madame, will never be great, for 
you have stooped to treachery and 
deceit. You, a princess! You have 
for ever lowered yourself in the eyes of 
honest men and women. You have 
purchased with promises that which 
in time would have been. given to you. 
And you will not fulfil these promises, 
for honesty has no part in your affairs. 
One does not become great by dis- 
honesty; only by sacrifice and resigna- 
tion. Can you point out one man 
who has served you, and not his per- 
sonal gain? No; for in all this self, 
the egotist, has spoken. That my 
heart might be breaking was nothing 
to you, so long as you feasted your 
eyes on this. Shame on you, madame. 
By dishonourable means you have 
gained this room. By dishonourable 
means you have destroyed all those 
props on which my poor father leaned. 
You knew that he had not long to live. 
You knew that, and yet you could not 
wait. Had you.come to me asa woman 


of heart, when the approaching end 
was seen; had you opened your heart 
to me and confided your desires—Ah, 
madame, how gladly would I have lis- 
tened. Whatever it signifies to you, 
this throne is nothing to me. I wish 


none of it. Had you come then 
—but, no! you must come to demand 
your rights when I am defenceless. 
You must come with a sword when 
there is none to defend. You must 
disgrace the army by bribing its chiefs. 
You must kidnap and deceive. Is it 
possible that in our veins there runs a 
kindred blood? And yet, madame, I 
forgive you. Rule here, if you will; 
but remember, between you and your 
crown there shall always be the shadow 
of disgrace. General Kronau, I forgive 
you. Monsieur,” turning toward Fitz- 
gerald, whose shame was so great that 
it engulfed him, ‘‘ your father and mine 
were friends. I forgive you. Now, 
madame, I pray you go, and leave me 
with the dead.” 


Sorrow and grief make men of boys 
and women of girls. The girlhood of 
Princess Alexia was gone for ever. 

To madame this rebuke was like hot 
iron on the flesh. It left her without 
answer. Her proud spirit writhed. 
Before those innocent eyes her soul 
lay bare, offering to the gaze an in- 
effaceable scar. For the first time she 
saw her schemes in their true light. 
Had any served her unselfishly? Ay, 
there was one. And, strangely enough, 
the first thought which formed in her 
mind, when chaos passed, was of him. 
How would this rebuke affect her in 
his eyes? What was he to her that 
she cared for his respect, his opinion, 
good or bad? What was the meaning 
of the secret dread? How she hated 
him for his honesty to her; for now 
perforce she must look up to him. 
She had stepped down from the pin- 
nacle of her pride to which she might 
never again ascend. He had kissed 
her. How she hated him. And yet. 

Ah, the wine was flat, tinc- 
tured with the bitterness of gall, and 
her own greed had forced the cup to 
her lips. She could not remain silent 
before this girl; she must reply; her 
shame was too deep to resolve itself 
into silence. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she said, “I beg of 
you to accept my sympathies; but the 
fortunes of war—” 

‘“‘Ah, madame,” interrupted the 
prelate, lifting his white attenuated 
hand, “ we will discuss the fortunes of 
war—later.” 

Madame choked back the sudden 
gust of rage. She glanced covertly at 
the Englishman. But he, with wide- 
astonished eyes, was staring at the foot 
of the throne, from which gradually 
rose a terrible figure, covered with 
blood and cakes of drying clay. The 
figure leaned heavily on the hilt of a 
sabre, and swayed unsteadily. He 
drew all eyes. 

“Ha!” he said, with a prolonged, 
sardonic intonation. ‘‘Is that you, 
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madame the duchess ? You are talk- 
ing of war? .What! and you, Mister 
the Englishman? Ha! and war? 
Look at me, madame; I have been in 
a battle, the only one fought to-day. 
Look at me! Here is the mark of 
that friend who watched over your 
interests. But where is he? Eh? 
Where? Did you pick him up on the 
way ? - He is dead. For 
all that he was a rascal, he died like a 
men , as presently [ shall 
die! Princes and kings and thrones ; 
the one die and the other crumble, but 
truth lives on. And you, madame, 
have learned the truth. Shame on 
your me2nand little souls! There was 


only one honest man among you, and 
you dishonoured him. The marshal 


: I do not see him. An 
honest man dies but once, but a traitor 
hasathousand deaths. Kronau, .. . 
is that your name? It was an honest 
one once. And the paltry ends you 
gain ! The grand duchess 
of Gerolstein! What a 
comic opera! Not even music to go 
by! Eh, Mister the Englishman, has 
madame made you a lieutenant ?—a 
captain ?—a general? What a farce! 
Nobles, you? I laugh at you all fora 
pack of thieves, who are not content 
with the purse, but must add honour 
to the bag. A man is what he makes 
himself; veneeris only veneer. Medals 
and clothes, medals and clothes; that 
is the sum of your nobility!” He 
laughed, but the laughter choked in 
his throat, and he staggered a few 
paces away from the throne. 

“* Seize him!” cried madame. 

When the men sprang forward to 
execute this command, Fitzgerald 
barred the way. 

“No,” he said doggedly ; ‘“‘ you shall 
not touch him.” 

“Stand aside, monsieur,” said 
madame, determined to vent her rage 
on some one. 

‘*Madame,” said von Mitter, ‘‘I 
will shoot down the first man who lays 


. ** Mademoiselle 


a hand on Monsieur Carewe.” 

The princess, her heart beating 
wildly at the sudden knowledge which 
lay written on the inner vision, a faint- 
ness stealing away her sight, leaned 
back against the prelate. 

“He is dying,” she whispered ; “‘ he 
is dying for me!” 

Maurice was now in the grasp of the 
final delirium. ‘‘Come on!” he cried ; 
“come on! There is life in me yet. 
Come on! I will show you how a 
brave man can die. Come on, Messieurs 
Medals and Clothes! Ay, who will go 
out with me?” He raised the sabre, 
and it caught the flickering light as it 
trailed a circle above his head. He 
stumbled toward them, sweeping the 
air with the blade. Suddenly there 
came a change. He stopped. The 
wild expression faded from his face ; 
a surprised look came instead. The 
sabre slipped from his fingers and 
clanged on the floor. He turned and 
looked at the princess, and that glance 
conveyed to her the burden of his love. 
” His knees 
doubled, he sank, rolled face down- 
ward, and a dark stain appeared and 
widened on the marble floor. 

‘“Go, madame,” said the prelate. 
‘‘This palace is indeed a tomb.” He 
felt the princess grow limp on his arm. 
“Go!” 

“* Maurice ! ” cried Fitzgerald, spring- 
ing to the side of the fallen man. “‘ My 
God! Maurice!” 

But there was no answer. 

Madame, surrounded by her staff and 
courtiers, sat in the main parlour of 
the Continental Hotel, and waited for 
the archbishop. The false, self-seek- 
ing ministers of Leopold’s reign 
crowded around her to pay their 
respects, to compliment and to flatter 
her. Already they saw a brilliant 
court; already they were speculating 
on their appointments. Offices were 
plenty; new embassies were to be 
created, old embassies to be filled anew. 
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Madame listened to all coldly. There 
was a canker in her heart, and no one 
who saw that calm, beautiful face of 
hers dreamt how deeply the canker 
was eating. There were two men who 
held aloof from compliments and 
flattery. On the face of one rested 
a moody scowl; on the other, agony 
and remorse. These two men were 
Colonel Mollendorf and Lord Fitz- 
gerald. The same thought occupied 
each mind; the scene in the throne 
room. 

Presently an orderly opened the 
door and. announced: ‘‘ Monseigneur 
the archbishop.” 

Madame arose, and looked expect- 
antly toward the door. 

The old prelate entered, his head 
high and his step firm. He appeared 
to see no one but madame. But this 
time she met his glance without a 
tremor. 

‘** Monseigneur,”’ she began, ‘I have 
come into my own at last. But for 


you and your ambitious schemes ali this 


should not have come to pass. You 
robbed my father of his throne, and set 
your puppet there instead. By trickery 
my father was robbed of his lawful in- 
heritance. By trickery I was compelled 
to regain it. However, I do not wish 
to make an enemy of you, monseigneur. 
I have here two letters. They come 
from Rome. In one is your recall, in 
the other a cardinal’s hat. Which do 
you prefer?” 

“Surely not the cardinal’s hat,” said 
the prelate. ‘‘ Listen to me, madame, 
for I have something to say to you 
which will cause you some reflection. 
We will not deal with the past ; we will 
hold to the present. If I had any am- 
bitions, they are gone; if I had any 
dreams, they have vanished. Madame, 
some twenty years ago your duchy was 
created. Why? To placate your 
father? No; that was not the scheme. 
It was not done to please Albrecht’s 
younger brother, the duke your father. 
Albrecht was childless. When your 


father was given the duchy, it was 
done to exclude for ever the house of 
Auersperg from reigning on this throne. 
You say that you were tricked; well, 
and so was i. Unhappily I touched the 
deeper current too late. This poor 
king, who lies silent in the palace, was 
not my puppet. I wished to make him 
great and bask in his greatness. But 
in that I failed. Why? Because Leo- 
pold was a poet and a philosopher, and 
the greatness of earthly things did not 
concern him. Leopold and I were 
dupes of Austria, as you are at this 
moment, madame. So long as Leopold 
reigned peacefully he was not to be 
disturbed. Had you shown patience 
and resignation, doubtless to-day you 
would be a queen. You will never be 
more than a duchess. Madame, you 
have done exactly as Austria intended 
you should. There is no longer any 
kingdom.” There was a_ subdued 
triumph in his eyes. ‘‘ To you,” with 
a gesture toward the courtiers and 
office-seekers, “to you I shall say, 
your own blind self-interest has de- 
stroyed you. Madame, you are bearing 
arms not against this kingdom, but 
against Austria, since from to-day this 
land becomes the property of the 
imperial crown. If you struggle, it 
will be futilely. For, by this move of 
yours, this move which Austria calcu- 
lated you would make, Austria will 
declare that this kingdom is a menace 
to the tranquillity of the confederation. 
Madame, there is no corner-stone to 
your edifice. This is what I wished to 
say to you. I have done. Permit me 
to withdraw.” 

For a moment his auditors were 
spellbound; then all the emotions of 
the mind and heart portrayed them- 
selves on the circle of faces. Madame’s 
face alone was indescribable. 

“‘His excellency the Austrian am- 
bassador ! ”’ announced the orderly. 

The archbishop bowed and left the 
apartment. 

“Your highness,” began the Austrian, 
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“his imperial majesty commands your 
immediate evacuation of Bleiberg, and 
not to delay your departure to the 
frontier. This kingdom is a crown 
land. It shall remain so by the con- 
sent of the confederation. If you 
refuse to obey this injunction, an army 
will enforce the order. Believe me, 
madame, this office is distasteful to 
me, but it was not avoidable. What 
disposition am I to submit to his 
majesty ?”’ 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “it appears 
to me that I am without choice in the 
matter. To pit my forces against the 
emperor’s would be neither politic nor 
sensible. I submit.” There was not 
a sign of any emotion, no hint of the 
terrible wrath which lay below the sur- 
face of those politely modulated tones. 
But it seemed to her as she stood 
there, the object of all eyes, that some 
part of her soul had died. Her pride 


surmounted the humiliation, the pride 
of a woman and a princess. She 


would show no weakness to the world. 

“Then, madame,” said the ambassa- 
dor, suppressing the admiration in his 
eyes at this evidence of princely non- 
chalance, “I shall inform his majesty 
at once.” 

When he had gone madame turned 
coldly to her stricken followers. ‘‘ Mes- 
sieurs, the fortunes of war are not on 
our side. I thank you for your ser- 
vices. Now leave me; I wish to be 
alone.” 

One by one they filed out into the 
corridors. The orderly was the last to 
leave, and he closed the door behind 
him. Madame surveyed the room. All 
the curtains were drawn. She was 
alone. She stood idly fingering the 
papers which lay scattered on the 
table. Suddenly she lifted her hands 
above her head and clenched them in a 
burst of silent rage. ‘“‘A dupe! Doubly 
a dupe!” To-morrow the whole world 
would laugh at her, and she was with- 
out means of wreaking vengeance, 
being a woman. Presently the woman 


rose above the princess. She sat down, 
laid her face on her arms, and wept. 

Fitzgerald stepped from behind one 
of the curtains. He had taken refuge 
there during the archbishop’s speech. 
He had not the strength to witness the 
final humiliation of the woman he 
loved. He was gazing out of the 
window at the troops in the Platz, 
when he heard the door close. 

Madame heard the rustle of the 
curtain and looked up. She sprang to 
her feet, her eyes blazing. 

“You?” she cried. “You? You 
have dared to hide that you might 
witness my weakness and my tears? 
WOR « co eo 

** Madame! ” 

“Go! I hate you!” 

‘* Ah, madame, we always hate those 
whom we have wronged. Do not forget 
that I love you, with a love that passes 
convention.” 

** Monsieur, I am yet a princess. Did 
you not hear me bid you go? I despise 
you!” , 

“Why?” in a voice singularly free 
from agitation. ‘‘ Because I am the 
only man who has served you unsel- 
fishly? Is that the reason, madame ? 
You have laughed at me. I love you. 
You have broken me. I love you. I 
can never look an honest man in the 
face again. I love you. Though the 
shade of my father should rise to accuse 
me, still would I say that I love you, 
Madame, will you find another love like 
mine, the first love of a man who will 
know no second? Forgive me if I 
rejoice in your despair, for your despair 
is hope to me. As a queen you would 
be too far away; but in your misfortune 
you come so near! Madame, I shall 
follow you wherever you go to tell 
you that Ilove you. You will never be 
able to shut your ears to my voice; far 
or near you will always hear me saying 
that I love you. Ambition soars but a 
little way ; love has no fetters. Madame, 
your lips were given tome. Can you 
ever forget that ?”’ 
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Madame winced. ‘* Monsieur, what 
do you wish ?” subdued by the fervour 
of his tones. 

“You; nothing in the world but 
you.” 

** Princesses such as I am do not wed 
for love. What! you take advantage 
of my misfortune, the shattering of my 
dreams, to force your love upon me?” 

““Madame,” the pride of his race 
lighting his eyes, “confess to me that 
you did not win my love to play with 
it. If my heart was necessary to your 
happiness, which lay in these shattered 
dreams, tell me, and I will go. My love 
is so great that it does not lack 
generosity.” 

Madame, for reply, sorted the papers, 
and extended a packet towards him. 
‘‘ Hiere, monsieur, are your consols.” 
But the moment his hand touched 
them, she made as though to take them 
back. On the top of the packet was 
the letter she had written to him, and 
on which she had written his scornful 
reply to her. She paled as she saw 
him unfold it. 

**So, madame, my love was a pas- 
time ?”’ He came close to her, and his 
look was like an invisible hand bearing 
down on her. ‘‘ Madame, I will go.” 

‘* No, no,” she cried, yielding to the 
impulse which suddenly laid hold of 
her. 

*“Not you! You shall not misjudge 
me. No, not you! Those consols 
were given to me by the woman of your 
guide, Kopf, who found them no one 
knows how. They weve given to me 
this morning. That letter . . . I 
did not intend that you should see it. 
No, monsieur, you shall not misjudge 
the woman, however you judge the 
princess. Forgive me; it was not the 
woman who sought your love; it was 
the princess who had need of it. Mon- 
sieur, have you a home? Is it not 
almost as precious as your life? This 
is my home; all my life I have dreamed 
of coming back to it. It was mine, 
mine. These people are mine. Here 
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my father was born, and his father. 
Did I sin in coveting what was morally 
and lawfully mine? Was it wrong: to 
try to regain it? I thought your love 
for me would be a passing fancy. I did 
not speculate on this end. To-morrow 
I shall be laughed at, and I cannot 
defend myself asa man can. I must 
submit; I must smile and cover my 
chagrin. O, monsieur, do not speak to 
me of love; there is nothing in my 
heart but rage and bitterness. To stoop 
as I have stooped, and in vain! Gall 
has been poured out on me to-night, 
and it has accumulated to the final 
drop in here,” placing her hand on her 
heart. “I amdefeated; I must remain 
passive: like a whipped child I am 
driven away. , Talk not to me of love. 
I am without illusion.” She fell to 
weeping, and to him she was lovelier in 
her tears than ever in her smiles. For 
would she have shown this weakness to 
any save himself, and was it not a sign 
that he was not wholly indifferent to 
her ? 

“ Madame, what is it ?”’ he cried, on 
his knees before her. ‘‘ What is it? 
Do you wish a crown? I am rich. 
Find me a kingdom, and I will buy it 
and give it to you. Be mine, and woe 
to those who dare to laugh! Ah, 
could I but convince you that love is 
above crowns and kingdoms, the only 
glimpse we have on earth of paradise. 
This side of heaven or beyond, what 
approaches the unison of two loves? 
There is no boundary to the dreams, 
no horizons; a vast, beautiful wilder- 
ness of you and I, and a single thought. 
There are no storms, no clouds. Am- 
bition, the god of schemes, finds no 
entrance. It is Eden revealed again. 
Ah, and would you sacrifice it? 
Madame, you will never forget that 
kiss. You are not a woman to give 
them lightly. Madame, that night 
you loved me. Ah, how I love you! 
Your face is ever before me, waking or 
sleeping. All thoughts are merged 
into one, and that is of you. Self has 
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dropped out ofmyexistence Forget that 
you are aprincess ; remember only that 
you are a woman, and that I love you.” 

‘* Monsieur,” she said, in a voice 
which was a prelude to surrender. 
**Monsieur, I am indeed a woman. 
You ask me if I can forget that I offered 
you my lips? No. Nor do I wish to. 
I confess that you affect me as no 
other man has. Why did I permit 
you to kiss me? I do not know. I 
could not analyse the impulse if I 
tried. Monsieur, 1 am a woman who 
demands much from those who serve 
her. I am capricious; my moods 
vary; I am unfamiliar with senti- 
ment; I hate oftener than I love. 
Listen. There is a canker in my 
heart made there by vanity. When 
it heals—well, who knows? Mayhap 
you will find the woman you desire. 

He kissed the hem of her garment. 

A low, continuous murmur drifted 
up from the Platz. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

INTO STILL WATERS AND SILENCE 

Thus the kingdom became the pro- 
perty of the imperial crown. Of all 
that once constituted a kingdom, only 
a duchy remained. In these days it is 
often referred to as the kingdom that 
was. It is governed wisely; it is a 
prosperous state—some of the finest 
vintages in the world come from there ; 
Austria draws from it revenues and 
men; and a branch of the imperial 
family lives in the palace at Bleiberg. 
But there is no king, no brilliant court, 
no royal cuirassiers with their hand- 
some uniform and scarlet plumes. It 
isa principality. But, asof old, tourists 
find Bleiberg a haven under the hill. 
Sometimes in the autumn the kaiser 
will come with his suite to hunt; for 
game still abounds in the forests which 
circle the bright waters of the Werter 
See. Of course, there are fine times when 
the august ruler holds forth as a guest 
at the palace. A grand hunt and ball 
are usually on the programme, and as 
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a wind-up the troops pass in review. 
A band still plays on summer nights 
in the park pavilion, and the Con- 
tinental Hotel stands where it stood 
seventeen years ago. 

To-day Bleiberg is simply garrisoned. 
Its commanding officer is a fine, pic- 
turesque soldier of some forty odd years, 
with a dash of grey in the brown of his 
hair. If, by chance, you meet him, 
attract him, and discover that you are an 
American, he will invite you to dine at 
his house (just off the Opera) ; and there 
you will be presented to his handsome 
wife and children. The wine is always 
of a proper age, and when it warms 
the colonel, he will carry you up to 
his den, and as he lays before you the 
best of his tobacco, you gaze in- 
terestedly about the room. Over the 
mantel you will note, among other 
things, the half of a dinted cuirass and 
a rusty sabre. If you possess the 
talent of drawing out a man, the 
colonel will open the floodgates of his 
reminiscences. 

“It was all of seventeen years ago,” 
he will begin, in German, or French, 
or English, if you prefer.” It was during 
the last days of the Osians. There 
were some stirring scenes. Among 
the principal actors was a compatriot 
of yours. Eh, he was a man; twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine, handsome, vay, 
and witty; as full of resources as 
Ulysses, confident as Ajax, nonchalant 
as Hector. For, my friend, his was a 
page from Homer. Maurice Carewe, 
that was his name. I shall never forget 
it. There are still some country folk 
living, on the road to the Thalians,who 
can tell you of the cavalry duel he 
fought. He killed his man, who was 
the best blade in the kingdom. But the 
return he made to the city! Ah! it 
still makes the blood stir! He got off 
his horse to get a drink, but he was so 
desperately wounded that he could not 
remount. So he tramped on through 
the dust, leaving a trail of blood behind 
him. The horse followed him. They 
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say that he came down the Konig 
Strasse singing. He was out of his 
head. Could you have seen him face 
madame the duchess’ officers in the 
throne room, as I did! He was a 
sight—all covered with blood and dust.” 
And gradually the whole story falls 
from the colonel’s lips. ‘‘I was at 
the time captain of the household 
troops. I was only Carl von Mitter 
then. I had not yet received my 
bachelor uncle’s mantle.” 

‘* And what became of this English- 
man, Lord Fitzgerald ?” you are likely 
to ask. 

“Oh, he? You will laugh. Austria 
redeemed his consols at one third their 
value. For three years madame kept 
him dancing. She strove to weary 
him; she worked out all those feminine 
devices which usually turn love into 
contempt. But it had no more effect 
on him than acid on gold. One day 
she capitulated unconditionally. The 
kaiser was exceedingly wroth. He had 
a nephew, I believe, one of the late 
crown prince’s intimates, whom he 
wished her to marry. But madame in 
all things differed from most women. 
If she set her heart upon a thing, she 
usually got it. The Englishman, by 
the way, was out of the same mould. 
Madame threw away a dozen crowns. 
They live quietly in Brunnstadt. They 
never travel. Once they went to 
England. Madame created a stir in 
London. That was ten years ago. 
Since then they haven’t been out of the 
duchy, that is, together. Once each 
spring the Englishman visits here, but 
his stay is of but few hours’ duration. 
He hunts and rides, and never wearies 
making love to her; a rare thing in a 
man, and madame appreciates it.” 

“The end seems rather unfair.” 

“Eh, bien! what could you expect ? 
It’s the way fate dishes out her precious 
morsels.” 

‘** And the archbishop, the marshal, 
Kronau, and Count Mollendorf ?”’ 


“Only Mollendorf remains. Von 


Wallenstein lives in France. Two 
hundred years ago the prelate would 
have been a great man. 

“ And the Countess Herzberg? ”’ 

** Ts still a countess, though I cannot 
say why. She has had offers enough. 

““And how came this American to 
throw his lot with the Osians ?” 

For awhile the colonel will smoke 
without answering. ‘ For her charities 
the queen of Carnavia is known all over 
the continent. She is still a beautiful 
woman ; but she rarely smiles, and her 
hair, once dark as night, is grey almost 
to whiteness. The king thinks a 
deal of her yet. Ah, well; who 
knows? Perhaps she could answer 
your question.” 

And, naturally, both you and the 
colonel smoke thoughtfully and in 
silence. 

But all this is anticipatory. 

x * * 


Into the princess’s own bedchamber 
they carried Maurice, and laid him on 
the white bed. Thus would she have 
it. No young man had ever before 
entered that sacred chapel of her 
maiden dreams. Beside the bed was 
a small prie-Dieu; and she knelt upon 
the cushion and rested her brow 
against the crucifix. The archbishop 
covered his eyes, and the state phy- 
sician bent his head. Chastity and 
innocence at the feet of God; yet, not 
even these can hold back the fleeting 
breath of life. She asked God to for- 
give her the bitterness in her heart ; 
she prayed for strength to repel the 
weakness in her limbs. Presently she 
rose, an angelic sweetness on her face. 
She looked down at Maurice; there 
was no sign of life, save in the fitful 
drawing in of the nether lip. She 
dampened a cloth and wiped the sweat 
of agony from the marble brow. 

“Poor young man!” she said. “O, 
ifonly he might live! And he will 
not?” 

‘No, your highness,” said the physi- 
cian. ‘He has perhaps an_ hour. 
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Extraordinary vitality alone is the 
cause of his living so long. He has 
lost nearly all the blood in his body. 
It was a frightful wound. When he 
fell, a bone-splinter cut the artery 
which lies just within the clavicle. 
He is dying of inanition. He may 
return to consciousness before the 
end.” 

The archbishop, with sombre eyes, 
contemplated the pale, handsome face 
which lay motionless against the pil- 
low. His thoughts flew back to his 
own youth, to the long years which 
had filled the gap between. Friends 
had come and_ gone, loved ones 
vanished ; and still he stood, like an 
oak in the heart of a devastated forest, 
alone. Why had he been spared, and 
to what end? Ah, how old he was, 
how very old! To live beyond the 
allotted time, was not that a punish- 
ment for some transgression? His 
eyes shone through a lustre of tears. 

The princess, too, contemplated the 
face of the dying man. How many 
times had that face accompanied her 
in her dreams! How familiar she was 
with every line of it, the lips which 
turned inward when they smiled, the 
certain lock of hair which fell upon the 
forehead! And yet, she had seen the 
face in reality less than _half-a-dozen 
times. Why had it entered so per- 
sistently into her dreams? Why had 
the flush risen to her cheeks at the 
thought? At another time she would 
have refused to listen to the voice 
which answered ; but now, as the ob- 
ject of her thoughts lay dying on her 
pillow, her mind would not play truant 
to her heart. Sometimes the approach 
of love is so imperceptible that it does 
not provoke analysis. We wake sud- 
denly to find it in our hearts, so strong 
and splendid that we submit without 
question. . . All, all her dreams had 
vanished, the latest and the fairest. 
Across the azure of her youth had come 
and gone a vague, beautiful flash of 
love. The door of earthly paradise had 


opened and closed. That delicate 
string on which vibrates the joy of 
living seemed parted; her heart was 
broken, and her young breast a tomb. 
With straining eyes she continued to 
gaze. The invisible arms of her love 
clasped Maurice to her heart and held 
him there. Only that day he had 
stood before her, a delight to the eye ; 
and she had given him her hand to 
kiss. How bravely he had gone forth 
from the city! She had followed him 
with her ardent gaze till he was no 
longer to be seen. And now he lay 
dying. . . for her. 

“* Monsieur,” she said, turning to the 
physician, ‘I have something to say 
to monseigneur.” 

The physician bowed, and passed 
into the boudoir, the door of which he 
closed. 

“Father,” she said to the prelate, 
“] have no secrets from you.” She 
pointed to Maurice. “I love him. I 
know not why. He comes from a 
foreign land; his language nor his 
people are mine, and yet the thought 
of him has filled my soul. I have 
talked to him but four different times; 
and yet I love him. Why? I cannot 
tell. The mind has no power to rule 
the thought of love. Were he to live, 
perhaps my love would be a sin. Is it 
not strange, father, that I love him ? 
1 have lost parental love; I am losing 
a love a woman holds priceless above 
all others. He is dying because of me. 
He loves me. I read it in his eyes 
just before he fell. Perhaps it is better 
for him and me that he should die, for 
if he lived I could not live without him. 
Father, do I sin?” 

““No, my child,” and the prelate 
closed his eyes. 

**T have been so isolated,” she said, 
“‘so alone. I craved the love of the 
young. He wasso different from any 
man I had met before. His bright 
handsome face seemed constantly with 
me.” 

At this moment Maurice’s breast rose 
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and fell in a long sigh. Presently the 
lids of his eyes rolled upward. Con- 
sciousness had returned. His wander- 
ing gaze first encountered the sad 
austere visage of the prelate. 

‘* Monseigneur? ” he said faintly. 

‘Do you wish absolution, my son ?” 

“I am dying a 

**Yes.” 

“T am dying . God has my 
account and He will judge it. Iam not 
a Catholic, monseigneur.” He turned 
his head. ‘“ Your Highness?” He 
roved about the room with his eyes and 
discerned the feminine touch in all the 
appointments. ‘ Where am I ?” 

‘** You are in my room, monsieur,” she 
said. Her voice broke, but she met 
his eyes witha brave smile. ‘‘Is there 
anything we can do for you ?” 

‘Nothing. I am alone. To die . 
Well, one time or another. And yet, it 
is a beautiful world, when we but learn 
it, full of colourand life and love. I am 
young; I donot wish to die. And now 

even in the midst of spring to go 
: where? Monseigneur. I am 
dying ; to me, princes and kings signify 
nothing. That is not to say ‘that they 
ever did. Inthe presence of death we 
are all equal. Living, I might not 
speak; dying . . since I have but 
little while to stay . . . I may speak?” 

“Yes, my son, speak. Her highness 
will listen.”’ 

“Tt is to her highness that I wish to 
speak.” 

Her lips quivered and she made no 
secret of her tears. ‘“‘ What is it you 
wish to say to me, Monsieur Carewe ? ’ 
She smoothed his forehead, and the 
touch of her hand made him forget his 

ain. 

“Ah! I know not how to begin,” 
he said. ‘ Forgive me if I offend your 
ears. . . . . I have been foolish 
even to dream of it, but I could not 
help it. . . . . When first I saw 


you inthe garden. . . . . theold 
dog was beside you. . . . . Even 
THE 


then it came to me that my future was 
indissolubly linked to the thought 
of you. I did not know you were 
so far beyond. I was very 
cold, but I dared not let you know it, 
for fear you would lead me at once to 
the gate. That night wherever I 
looked Isaw you. I strove to think of 
some way to serve you, but I could 
not. I was so obscure. I _ never 
thought that you would remember me 
again; but you did. . . . . That 
afternoon in the carriage ... . 
I wanted to tell you there. That rose 
you dropped , it is still on 
my heart. I loved you, and to this 
end. And I am glad to die, for in this 
short fortnight I ‘have lived. . 
My mother used to call me Maurice 

e to hear a woman repeat it 
again before I go. 

‘Maurice.”” She took his hand 
timidly in hers, and looked at the 
archbishop. 

** Speak to him from your heart, my 
child,” said the prelate. ‘‘ It will com- 
fort you both.” 

Suddenly she drooped, and her tears 
fell upon the hand in hers. “‘ Maurice,” 
she whispered, “‘ you have not loved in 
vain.” She could utter no more; but 
she raised her head and looked into his 
eyes, and he saw the glory of the world 
in hers. 

‘‘ Into still waters and silence,” he 
said softly. ‘‘No more pain, nor joy, 
nor love; silence. . . . You love 
me! . . . . Alexia; how often 
have I repeated that name to myself. 
, I have not strength to lift 
your hand to my lips.” 

She kissed him on the lips. She felt 
as if she, too, were dying. 

‘God guard your highness,” he said. 
“It is dark. I do not see 
you. 

He tried to raise himself, but he 
could not. He sank back, settled 
deeply into the pillow and smiled. 
After that he lay very still. 


END. 
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THE WAR OF 


TITANS FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY OF THE. WORLD 
VI 
A “Light” Industry:—Candle Making 
By F. A. Field 


[Under this heading we have dealt with American engineering enterprise, with British energy in 
far Eastern fields, with German state-aided industries, and with the advent of Colonial enterprise and 
capital in the home market. In this and the immediately succeeding articles we shall deal chiefly with 
British concerns which still hold, and are extending their hold upon, the markets of the world, and 


with some of the successful American invaders. 


The eyes of the world are turned to the competition 


between America, Germany and Britain, and every new move is of interest. ] 


N a much re-printed extract from a 
cheery little article which recently 
appeared in an evening paper, a 

writer unhesitatingly dooms the candle 
to speedy oblivion, and prophesies that 
it will presently be nought but an 
interesting subject for the curious gaze 
of museum visitors. It would be in- 
structive to know to what extent he had 
been at pains to convince himself that 
he was writing even of a very likelihood, 
and upon what grounds he accordingly 
based his somewhat contemptuous 
dismissal of an old and tried public 
servant. Similarly, one day, when the 
train into Waterloo Station was pass- 
ing the Candle and Soap Factory with 
which this article deals, a passenger in 
my hearing said: ‘‘ Candles! Who uses 
candles now? I wonder how those poor 
beggars manage to live! ” 

Therefore I should like at the outset 
to retort to these and many other good 
people who probably think in like 
strain, in the catch-words of the pro- 
secuting counsel of the celebrated 
Tichborne trial: ‘‘ Would you be sur- 
prised to hear’? ———— that all the 
evidence that those who ought to know 
can adduce goes to prove that thecandle 
industry so far from becoming mori- 
bund is more robust than ever, despite 
the inroads made into the realms of 
lighting by gas and electric illumination? 


No, indeed, the candle is not yet 
snuffed out, and I see no reason why 
an illuminant which has existed from 
the remotest periods should in our 
generation at least suffer absolute 
extinction. 

A single week’s output of candles 
from the manufactory in which I am 
interested, would have lasted King 
Alfred—whom history connects with 
this industry—with continuous light 
day and night, ‘‘one down, t’other 
come on,” from the time he took to 
candle making and cake burning until 
the present year of the celebration of 
his millenary,—and even now he would 
have had a few centuries’ store to go 
on with, had fate not decreed his earlier 
decease. 

Figures, they say, can be made to 
prove anything, but simple statements 
based on hard facts are uncontrovert- 
ible, and while it would be difficult to 
give exact amounts, the imports of 
raw candle materials (mostly paraffin 
wax) into Great Britain prove con- 
clusively, even had we no evidence from 
manufacturers themselves, that the 
consumption of candles is and always 
has been increasing, and last year 
must have reached in this country alone 
the enormous total of over 60,000 tons. 

Who uses all these candles? It would 
seem that while the proportion on the 
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above basis is only about three pounds 
per head of population per annum, yet 
never were more candles burnt than 
now, and these by all classes of society, 
literally from King to coster. This 
also goes to prove the oft-quoted say- 
ing with reference to light, as to 
other things—the more one has the 
more one wants. Amongst the ‘upper 
ten’ innumerable candles have certainly 
given way to electric light. Still 
candies are seen in the candelabra and 
piano sconces and on. the dining tables. 
Middle-class people use more gas; 
stili candles are found in nearly every 
household, in reading-lamps, and for 
kitchen and bedroom use, at least. 
But in the lower walks of life, the 
candle enjoys undoubted sway. It is 
cheap, portable, convenient, and not so 
troublesome and dangerous as a lamp, 
and it produces a soft homely comfort- 
able light, which endears it to its 
humble patrons, who are now-a-days 
amongst its most conservative sup- 
porters. 

But, besides domestic consumption, 
there is a wide field in which the 
candle continues to gain ground, and 
that is for use in portable lamps, such 
as for carriages, carts, cycles, etc. 
Here again competition seems only to 
have encouraged its use—the finest 
construction of oil lamps, the brilliant 
acetylene gas, and even electricity fail 
to oust it from popular favour, and it 
is particularly noticeable how cyclists 
are increasingly adopting it in prefer- 
ence to other forms of lighting, no doubt 
by reason of its unique convenience. 

Again, in camp and under canvas, in 
the Army and in the Navy, with all 
that science can devise or money buy, 
the candle appears to be quite indis- 
pensable. The Government services, 
in fact, use millions of pounds weight 
yearly, and it is difficult to see how any- 
thing could be found which would so 
readily and conveniently be adapted to 
the particular purposes for which 
candles are here employed. 
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But I[ think the foregoing sufficiently 
demonstrates the important place that 
the candle still holds in the lighting 
world, and it is my present purpose to 
give some idea of the working of a 
comparatively modest yet not alto- 
gether unimportant manufactory, such 
as, with its brethren, is continuously 
engaged in their own division in the 
War of the Titans for the World's 
Trade Supremacy. 

In the factory of which I write, nearly 
every concejvable class and kind of 
candle and soap is produced, and as each 
goes forth to the world it finds arrayed 
against it a formidable host of competi- 
tors ready to displace it at the first sign 
of weakness, whether in price, quality, 
or properly organised selling energy. 
And while the candle and soap “ war- 
riors”” of Great Britain vie with each 
other to produce the cheapest and best 
articles for the home centres, they have 
a still harder battle to fight abroad, 
where Germany, Belgium, France and 
other countries enter the lists under the 
advantageous cover of those protective 
duties against which our industrial 
army is powerless, particularly when 
the foreigner insinuates his goods in the 
midst of the strife of our own keen 
home competition. 

Of what material are candles made ? 
Not a few people talk as if “tallow” were 
still their chief constituent, and beg you 
not to spill the ‘‘fat” on their carpets as 
you ascend to bed. But the tallow 
candle of our grandparents now takes 
a back seat. Fully 85 per cent. of can- 
dles burnt in Great Britain are made 
from paraffin wax, more or less stiffen- 
ed by varying admixtures of stearine. 
Then come stearine candles themselves, 
and finally beeswax, spermaceti, and 
other candles composed of mixtures of 
more or less rare waxes. We have said 
“‘ good-bye” to the tallow candle—it is a 
smoky, smelly, wasteful light—as I shall 
presently explain, but the beeswax 
candle still remains with us, the most 
expensive and luxurious, but quite the 
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most respectable and venerable of all. 
Hereby you have a picture representing 
the manufacture of wax candles at 
Field’s factory in 1749, and it is note- 
worthy that in the same establishment 
these are being made to-day on 
precisely similar lines, and actually 
with some of the same implements 
of wood as were then in use. Some- 
how the trade in pure wax candles 
does not diminish, the greatest quantity 
of course finding their end in church 
work, others in great houses, while not 
a few are required for carriage lamps. 
They are simply made. To the hoop 
you see are suspended a number of 
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fashioned,” and made now exactly as 
over a century ago. But they are cast 
in moulds, or “‘hand frames” as they are 
technically termed, about a couple of 
dozen being turned out at a time. 
A little wire pin, which secures each 
wick across the mouth of its mould 
(the tip end being fixed with a wooden 
peg), produces a little mark across the 
end of the candle which many people 
still take as an indication of its being 
genuine spermaceti, though small 
quantities of candles of any description 
(except beeswax, which cannot be 
moulded) are frequently made in this 
manner. Spermaceti candles, be it 








Ye art and mysterie of makinge waz candles by Sarah Field & Sons, 1749, 


wicks, and this is hung over a small vat 
of the melted wax, which by means of 
a ladle is poured over the wicks as the 
hoop is revolved slowly by hand. When 
sufficient thickness of wax is obtained 
they are allowed to cool, taken off the 
hoop, rolled smooth on a marble slab, 
the tips being fashioned by means of a 
little flat piece of wood suitably shaped. 
The process looks easy enough, but 
really requires a long apprenticeship to 
perform perfectly. 

Spermaceti is obtained from the body 
and head of the whale, and when refined 
‘is the most beautiful white, crystalline 
substance. These candles are also “old- 


mentioned, were ror well over fifty years 
the only known standard of light used 
in measuring the illuminating power of 
gas, etc.—‘‘ one candle power” being 
the light given by a spermaceti candle, 
weighing six to the pound and burning 
1z0 grains per hour ; and this standard 
of light still obtains in some foreign 
countries, where considerable quantities 
of spermaceti candles are used for this 
purpose. 

From remote times the wax candle 
pertained to the rich, while the poor 
illumined their homes with such light 
as its tallow variety or  rushlight 
afforded. About 1730-40 the whale 
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THE WAR OF TITANS 
fishers enabled a new but aristocratic 
competitor to vaunt its claims as a 
sperm candle in competition with wax. 
And so matters remained until the early 
years of the rgth century, when chem- 
istry, personified in the great M. 
Chevreuil, took the old tallow candle 
in hand, dissected it, and added another 
capability to illumination by candle 
light. He discovered that fats, such 
as tallow and its kindred, instead of 
being one simple body, are composi- 
tions of three distinct substances, and 





ot nature to our industry unremit- 


ting and arduous, and no manufactory 


could now hope to even hold its own 
without its complement of experienced 
chemists. While the heart of a factory 
may be found in its boiler-house, the 
brain that initiates the active processes, 
which good management carries to 
successful commercial finality, lurks in 
the laboratory and revels in a bewilder- 
ing atmosphere of acid fumes. 

From tallow, palm, and_ similar 
oils, by treatment in huge vats with 
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Chevreuil’s disciple —— lurks in the laboratory. 


besides showing us the way to sepa- 
rate these in a commercially practical 
manner, appointed to each its proper 
sphere of utility. 

To-day “rule of thumb” working in 
great industries is obsolete—gone with 
the tallowcandle. Competition obliges 
each manufacturer to know as much as 
his rival, and a little more—if possible. 
Chevreuil’s disciples in the candle and 
soap world are legion, and their work 
of discovery and application of the laws 
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slaked lime and afterwards by pressure, 
we obtain the beautiful hard white sub- 
stance called ‘saponified ”’ stearine, 
which melts at 130° Fahr. By another 
route to almost the same end, we have 
“ distilled’ stearine of lesser quality, 
melting at 120° Fahr. Both these are 


very largely used in candle making, as 
they do not gutter, but burn in a dry, 
clean manner—and of tallow, stearine 
forms a small half. 
large 


Here you see a 


corner of a factory devoted 
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Short, dumpy candles for the Navy, and long, thin ones 


entirely to the manufacture of stearine 


candles for 
the Govern- 
ment, the short, 
dumpy candles 
for the Navy, 
the long, thin 
ones for the 
Army now 
using many 
tons weekly in 
South = Africa. 
The second con- 
stituent of tal- 
low, and in al- 
most equal pro- 
portion to stear- 
ine, is oleine, a 
reddish - brown 
liquid oil which 
is mostly used 
for soap making 

such pure oil 
soap bearing a 
very high repu- 
tation amongst 





cloth manufac- 
turers and 
dyers, and as a 
soft soap largely 
used in laun- 
dries. This 
rather crowded 
view of a por- 
tion of an oil 
soap factory 
does not convey 
more.than a 
slight impres- 
sion of the not 
altogether 
drawing - room- 
like fittings of 
such an estab- 
lishment, which 
appearance, 
however, is in 
inverse ratio to 
its utilitarian 
splendour. 

The third and 


last component oftallow isthewellknown 








utilitarian splendour. 
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The appearance of an oil soap factory is in inverse ratio to its 
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glycerine, of which there is only a small 
proportion. At first sightinitscrudestate 
it is somewhat akin in appearance to 
oleine, but its smell is different, and 
moreover it is not an oil. To get it 
white as the public know it, it is care- 
fully distilled and refined, but in its 
crude state is largely employed in the 
manufacture of explosives, such as 
dynamite. 

What our ancestors wasted, then, 
when burning tallow candles! As I 
write, good tallow can be bought for 
under £30 perton. It contains about 
45 per cent. of fine stearine, saleable 
at £45 per ton, the same, say of oleine 
at £30, and from 7 to Io per cent. of 
glycerine, which, refined, fetches £65 
per ton. By thus splitting up the fats, 
the candle manufacturer obtains about 
25 per cent. gross profit on his original 
outlay, and supplies the world with 
three excelient commodities where his 
predecessors could offer but one—a 
smoky, smelly, snuffy, tallow dip. 

I mentioned before that by far and 
away the greatest number, and also the 
cheapest, of candles are made from 
paraffin wax—the residue of paraffin oil. 

About fifty years ago this substance 
was practically unknown, and to Dr. 
James Young belongs the honour of hav- 
ing created the paraffin industry, as in 
1851 hi§$ researches led to the commer- 
cial distillation of peat and shale, from 
which paraffin oil and various hydro- 
carbons resulted, with asmall percentage 
of the solid wax. For years the Scotch 
shale beds held the monopoly of the par- 
affin market, and largeamountsofcapital 
were sunk in the exploitation of various 
producing companies and much ingen- 
uity displayed, as by Henderson in his 
retorts, in the practical manipulation of 
the raw material. Nature, however, has 
been kinder to our American cousins in 
this business, by doing their distillation 
for them, and the huge oil fields 
worked by the Standard Oil Company, 
produce paraffin wax almost as a bye- 
product, the petroleum gushing from 
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their wells yielding about 23 per cent. 
of the solid material, but still in such 
quantity as to enable them to sell the 
wax at a lower profitable price than is 
possible by the Scotch producers. 

At this point it may not be amiss to 
refer to ozokerit, itself akin to paraffin. 
Ozokerit is a natural mineral wax, 
found chiefly in Boryslaw in Galician 
Poland, and when distilled (a process 
patented 30 years ago by the late 
Frederick Field, F.R.S., and Dr. 
Siemssen), yields a white wax of 
exceedingly high melting point, viz., 
145° Fahr., ordinary refined paraffin 
waxes ranging from 120° to 135”. 
Candles made from ozokerit are 
therefore most suitable for burning in 
tropical climates, ball-rooms, etc. ; but 
owing to the costly process of obtaining 
the wax, their price is necessarily 
rather high. By another treatment 
ozokerit is converted into ceresine, a 
product resembling beeswax, which it 
supplants in many ways. 

Several other waxes are employed 
in small quantities in candle making, 
such as Myrtle, Japan and Carnauba 
wax all of vegetable origin, but they 
are not of sufficient importance to 
warrant a lengthy notice here. 

Now that we know something of the 
materials usually employed in a candle 
factory, I must tell you that, given 
clear, good burning wax, of whatever 
nature, the wick which acts as a burner 
to consume this, is the most important 
factor of the whole. The description 
of plait, which consists of various 
numbers of threads, and the peculiar 
pickling process to which this is 
subjected, have all their bearing upon 
the successful burning of the candle. 
For instance, the wick which is pre- 
pared to suit a paraffin candle is no 
good in a wax one, and an ozokerit 
wick could not be employed in a 
stearine candle. There is a large 
variety of chemicals employed in the 
pickle in which wicks are soaked 
before they are ready for the candle, 
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on to the pins 
below the can 
dle moulds, on 
which they re- 
volve when 
called upon to 
supply fresh 
Jengths of wick 
for successive 
out-turns o 
candles. The 
paraffin candles 
are Seen pro- 
truding from 
the machines 
like so many 
regiments of 
soldiers, and the 
machine itself 
consists of a 
closed tank, 
having the 
moulds passing 
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The pickled candle plait is wound on bobbins in the wick-room. : : 
ve pt andte plart ts wound on bodbins in the wick-room right through it 
vertically in 


and after remaining in this pickle any convenient number, the _ latest 
solution until 
thoroughly sat- 
urated, they 
are wrung out 
in a centrifugal 
machine and 
dried, when 
the hanks are 
wound on the 
little bobbins 
which are seen > aoe 
in this illustra- 
tion of a ** Wick 
Room,” about 
all of which 
much more 
might be said 
did space per- 
mit. 

The wound 
bobbins are con- 
veyed to *the 
candle factory 
proper, where 
they are slipped The paraffin candles like so many regiments of soldiers 
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improvements by E. Cowles, of Houns- 
low, enabling some 300 candles to be 
made at a single casting. The tips 


TT 





Up-to-date candle machine. 


of the moulds are independent ot, 
but fit these latter closely at their 
lower ends, and are all attached to 
“pistons” having a common fixture 
below to a “driving board.” Below 
the driving board are the bobbins, and 





the wicks are passed from these through 
the lengths of the pistons and the tips 
into the moulds. Once this is done, 
the machine is self-wicking until all the 
cotton plait is unwound from the bob- 
bins. The action is simple. . The first 
cast of candles are blanks, used to clear 
the moulds and draw the wicks up. 
The moulds being filled with the molten 
wax, this is allowed to cool, assisted by 
water circulating in the tank, when by 
rack and pinion the driving board is 
raised, forcing up the pistons and tips, 
and with them the candles, which draw 
up fresh lengths of wick into the 
moulds. A set of clamps, made to 
correspond with the moulds, hold the 
candles in position right above the 
moulds they have just quitted, which 
are then ready for another charge of 
material, and when this is cooled, the 
wicks of the clamped candles may be 
cut from those below, and the candles 
removed for packing. 

To describe the various forms in 
which candles are made would be 





The cotton strands are wound from one drum to another. 
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impossible here. Suffice it to say 
that whilst mostly round, and either 
plain-ended, or provided with the now 
well-known “self-fitting” butt (invented 
by J. L. Field in 1861), candles are fre- 
quently square, fluted, twisted, cabled, 
and of every shade and tint from white 
to black, and in sizes range from the 
tiny Christmas-tree taper, weighing 400 
to the pound, to huge altar candles, 
seven feet high, containing over 50 lbs. 
of wax. 

Cousins of the candle, such as night 
lights, bougies, and lighting tapers or 
spills, must have a word of description. 


tainer at its base, which serves to keep 
the wick upright, when the material in 
the cup is rendered liquid by the 
heat of the flame. 
night light, called ‘bucket lights,” 
composed of inferior substances, is 
sold in millions for burning in coloured 
glass lamps for gardens, etc., and these 
are already being largely ordered for 
prospective fétes in connection with 
the forthcoming Coronation. 

Bougies, or twisted coils of thick wax 
taper used at one time to be more 
largely consumed, and accompanied by 
the stick of sealing wax, were the ever 
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The latter-day toilet soap factory resembles an engineers’ workshop. 


The former appeared first about the 
year 1820,and were made as ‘‘ wax mor- 
tars"’ by Messrs. Field for King George 
IV. Nowadays, an immense trade has 
been built up of this little article, and 
their accurate performance is a matter 
of much delicate handling and scientific 
application, such as only their manu- 
facturer can appréciate. The blank 


bodies of paraffin wax or composite 
material are cast in machines, while 
the cups to contain them are separately 
provided with the hard wax-coated 
wick, supported by that little tin sus- 


37° 


necessary companion to the letter 
writer of days before the advent of 
gummed envelopes. Beyond the coil- 
ing into shape, their method of manu- 
facture is the same as that of light- 
ing wick or tapers, which is shown 
in the accompanying picture. The 
cotton strands are wound off one drum 
on to another via the steam-heated 
dish of melted wax, coloured or white, 
just beyond which is a little plate hav- 
ing various sized holes to correspond 
with the thickness of taper required to 
be made. A certain number of im- 





A cheap form of 
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mersions and drawings through con- 
secutive sizes of holes, and the wick 
is ready to be cut into lengths, and the 
ends ‘“ feathered ”’ to enable each spill 
to be lighted without delay, an opera- 
tion which simply consists in dipping 
the ends of a bunch of wicks into boil- 
ing water and smartly shaking them 
till clear of the molten wax. 

So curt a description of the ancient 
and still important craft of candle 
making would be still less complete 
were 1 to omit mention of the extra- 
ordinary penetrating power of candle 
light as compared with that of other 
illuminants. Quite recently figures 
have been furnished by an eminent 
gas expert, showing that candles give 
the strongest light through gloom and 
fogs ; oil lamps make a bad second, 
while the much-vaunted electricity 
comes in nowhere. Shakespeare must 
have foreseen this striking result when 
he wrote in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ” 

How far yon little candle throws its beams, 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

It is a curious fact that while few 
large soap makers are candle makers 
too, yet many large candle manufac- 
turers are also producers of soap, and 
particularly toilet soap,—the two trades 
seem somehow to be so closely allied. 
But the toilet soap manufacture of 
to-day if vastly different from that em- 
ployed even twenty years ago, as a 
glance at the illustrations of the 
milling floor of this branch of Messrs. 
Field’s factory will enabie you to realise. 
It is really more like an_ engineer’s 
workshop,—rolling and crushing 
mills, and other unaccustomed 
machinery meet the eye. It is true 
the melting coppers are here, but above, 
out of sight, and of smaller scale than 
those used by a _ past generation. 
Latter-day toilet soap is ‘‘ milled,”’—a 
process producing a harder and more 
perfect soap than could ever be otherwise 
obtained. The liquid soap, composed 
of the purest selected fats and other 
necessary ingredients, and neutralised so 
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as to avoid affecting the most sensitive 
skin, is passed over rollers and falls in 
form of thin ribbons on to a series of 
continuously moving longitudinal wire 
meshes, housed in a long closed 
chamber, through which hot air is 
passed. Thus the soap is dried to such 
an extent that it is only pliable enough to 
be worked up into proper form, instead 
of being ‘‘ water made to stand upright,” 
which was so often truly quoted of the 
earlier productions of the soapmaker’s 
art. The dried ribbons are again passed 
through a rolling mill, when those 
delightful perfumes are thoroughly 
incorporated by this kneading which 
go to make such soaps as the old 
‘“* United Service,” ‘‘ White Rose,” 
and the like, so justly admired. The 
scented ribbons are now transferred to 
a ‘“Peloteuse,” or barring machine, 
by the action of which they are com- 
pressed into a homogeneous mass 
and passed out at the front end of the 
machine in any desired shape of contin- 
uous bar, which is cut off into convenient 
lengths, which are subsequently again 
divided, by hand, into tablet size. 
Such, then, is briefly the present 
method of making toilet soaps, but in 
spite of all improvements in process 
or machinery the difficulties with which 
the practical soap maker has to contend 
are great, for though the chemist may 
clearly indicate the broad principles of 
his work, the ever-increasing number of 
new soaps, new scents, and new shapes 
he has to produce, create for the soap 
maker himself never-ending problems 
in management of detail, of which the 
average layman can have no conception. 
Even so slight an outline of the 
operations of one of the oldest com- 
mercial houses in Great Britain would 
surely have received better treatment 
by other pens than mine, but a certain 
personal interest in the subject matter of 
this article may, perhaps, be excused in 
one whose forefathers have, for some nine 
generations, literally as well as meta- 
phorically, laboured on the same ground. 
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A Changed Girl 


By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 


SANG of her with deep “ blue” eyes, 
The editor put “‘ brown,”’ 
But left them ‘‘ like to summer skies,” 
Altho’ he changed her gown. 


I praised her “ slender as the doe,” 
He gave her malt extract. 

And made her bosom “ ample” grow, 
Quite matronly, in fact. 

Her “‘ golden ” hair he died to “ black ”— 
Thank heaven, it was not red !— 

I had it hanging down her back, 
He put it up instead. 


She left me “pale,” he made her blush— 
With ample cause, I’m sure, 

The liberties he took would flush 
A mummy’s cheek demure. 


‘ 


I sent her forth on ‘‘.dainty’”’ feet, 
But she came back on small ; 

The wonder is, so young and sweet, 
She kept her feet at all. 


Now, all of this I might have stood, 
Without a word of blame, 

Had he, while changing, been so good 
As just to change my name. 
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“The War of Titans” 


Re t War oy the Titans’ for the commercial supremacy of the world, a correspondent directs our 
attention to one of the keenest phases of American versus British competition, namely, the fight for the 
world's and especially the British market for bootsand shoes. Our correspondent enlarges upon the 
statements that American shoes offer no advantage in style and appearance, and that the leather used 
in making them is decidedly inferior to British-made leather. The controversy has raged furiously in 
columas more spacious than our own, and we cannot find room for lengthy argument; though we may 
be able to include in our ‘‘ War of the Titans *’ some particulars of the British leather industry and of 
the fine technical schools, supported by the craft and by the Leatherworkers’ Company, which Jo much 
to keep our own home manufacture ahead of the world for quality. 

Meanwhile we draw attention to a very practical answer to the contention that buying British boots 
is no guarantee of quality, since many British boots are made of American leather. One English firm, 
with Yorkshire enterprise (W. and H. Miers, Phoenix Leather Works, Leeds), ensures the possibility 
of obtaining English leather by registering a trade-mark title—‘' Miers’ Box Calf '’—and extensively 
advertising the same. To anyone sending name and address they will forward a booklet describing 
their specialty, and a tin of ‘‘ Cobra"’ boot polish. This polish is a means of identifying boots made 
of ‘* Miers’ Box! Calf,” because arrangements have been made for a box of the polish to be attached to 
each pair 

As regards the leather itself, the samples we have seen, and which are guaranteed to be made from the 
skin of calves (not always the case with ‘‘ calf,” by the way), are beautiful in feel and appearance, are 
guaranteed waterproof but not air-proof, and are further guaranteed to maintain their quality and softness 
after almost unlimited wear, if properly treated. This leather combines all requisites for appearance, 
durability, and preservation of the health of the wearer ; and we can honestly recommend all ‘‘ IDLERS" 
to write for the booklet 
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